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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I. NECESSARY PROPOSITIONS 
By RicHARD ROBINSON 
l. Necessary 


WHAT is a‘ necessary truth’. and what is a * necessary proposi 
tion’? There was a symposium on necessary truth im 1947, 
The first and second symposiasts assumed without comment that 
every philosopher knows what is meant by the phrase © necessary 
truth’. The third symposiast, Mr. Kneale, commented as follows : 
‘Admittedly the phrase * necessary truth ’’ belongs to philoso- 
phers’ jargon rather than to common speech, but its origin is 
clear enough. Philosophers say that a proposition is a necessary 
truth if it is impossible that it should not be true, 7.e. if there is no 
possible alternative.’ His discussion consisted largely in arguing 
that the other symposiasts had lent themselves to a doctrine 
about necessary truth which contradicts the known and agreed 
meaning of the phrase * necessary truth ’. 

I maintain, on the contrary, that neither the origin nor the 
meaning of the phrase © necessary truth’ is clear enough ; and 
that different philosophers have used the phrase in different 
senses and have given different accounts of what it means. 

The phrases " necessary truth * and °* necessary proposition ; 
do not have one single mevitable meaning by the meanings of 
their component words and the way in which these components 
are here put together. On the contrary. the rules for * necessary ° 
and for * proposition *’, and the way in which the two words are 
here combined, leave open an indefinite number of possible 
meanings for the phrase, an indefinite number of meanings which 
the intelligent layman might assign to it, so far as he was not 
prevented from doing so by the context in which he found it. 
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(1) In the first place, he might quite reasonably guess that a 
necessary proposition was a proposition which it is necessary for us 
men to believe, or for some of us to ‘believe. A proposition could 
be necessary for us to believe because it had not occurred to us to 
doubt it, or because it seemed to us obviously true, or because 
something compelled us to believe it, or for other causes. Or it 
could be necessary for us to believe if a certain purpose was to be 
fulfilled.. This meaning is suggested by the delightful example 
which Kneale quoted : ‘ Whosoever will be saved: before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith’. The 
statement of the Catholick Faith is a ‘ necessary proposition ’ in 
the sense that it is necessary for you to believe this proposition if 
you are to be saved. I will call this the ‘ compulsory-belief’ 
sense of the phrase ‘ necessary proposition ’. 

(2) The origin of the expression ‘ necessary proposition ’ appears 
to be Aristotle’s expression ‘ dvayxaia mporacs’ in his Prior 
Analytics, i, 8-12. Aristotle makes unambiguously clear what he 
means by the expression there. He means by an ‘ dvayxaia 
mporaats ’ a premiss or proposition which contains the expression 
‘ €€ avdyxns’, i.e. which says that A ‘ necessarily’ belongs (or 
does not belong) to B. In English we may say that, roughly, a 
proposition is necessary in this sense if it is of the form ‘ S must be 
P’, or ‘S cannot be P’, or ‘8S is necessarily P’. A proposition 
cannot be necessary in this sense unless it contains ‘ must’ or 
‘cannot’ or ‘ necessarily ’ or some equivalent word. The propo- 
sition that ‘ A father is a parent’ is not necessary in this sense. 
To use the technical language of later logicians, Aristotle’s 
‘necessary proposition ’ is a modal proposition of the apodeictic 
kind. I will call this the ‘ Aristotelian ’ or the ‘ apodeictic ’ serise 
of the phrase ‘ necessary proposition ’. 

These first two kinds of necessary proposition are independent 
of each other. An Aristotelian necessary proposition may or may 
not be a compulsory-belief proposition ; and a compulsory-belief 
proposition may or may not be an Aristotelian necessary pro- 
position. 

(3) Leibniz wrote: ‘A truth is necessary when the opposite 
implies contradiction, and when it is not necessary it is called 
contingent ’ (Letter to Coste, 1707 ;_p. 480 of Wiener’s Selections). 
‘Opposite ’ is a vague word ; but it is clear here that Leibniz 
meant that a truth is necessary when the denial of it implies 
contradiction. There are some truths to deny which is to 
contradict oneself, either explicitly or implicitly. That is, there 
are some truths whose contradictory is selfcontradictory. Out 
of this definition of * necessary truth ’ we can make the following 
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definition of a ‘ necessary proposition ’: a proposition is necessary 
if either itself or its contradictory is selfcontradictory. 1 will call 
this the ‘ analytic ’ kind of necessary proposition, because Leibniz 
remarked that ‘ when a truth is necessary, its reason can be found 
by analysis, resolving it into more simple ideas and truths, until 
we come to those which are primary ’ (Monadology, 33). 1 will 
alsu call it the ‘ Leibnizian ’ kind of necessary proposition. 

This third kind of necessary proposition is independent of each of 
the previous kinds. That is, an analytic proposition may or may 
not be a compulsory-belief proposition, and it may or may not be 
an apodeictic proposition. To assert a necessity, e.g. ‘ Men must 
die’, is not the same thing as to have a selfcontradictory contra- 
dictory. Nor is the fact that I must believe a statement the same 
fact as the statement’s having a selfcontradictory contradictory. 

This third kind of necessary proposition differs from each of 
the others in that its contradictory is also necessarily a necessary 
proposition. 

(4) I have a reason, which will appear later, for saying that 
some people mean by a ‘ necessary proposition’ @ proposition 
which asserts a universal connection with unrestricted generality. 
In this sense propositions of the following forms are necessary : 
‘ Absolutely any A is B’; ‘No A whatever is B’; ‘ If anything 
were A it would also be B’ ; and just ‘ All A is B’ when this is 
understood to be unrestrictedly general. In this sense it is a 
necessary proposition that ‘ All bodies are heavy’. In this 
sense the contradictory of a necessary proposition is not a 
necessary proposition. I will eall this the ‘ universal’ sense of 
‘ necess>*ry proposition ’. 

This fourth sense is also independent of all previous senses. 
A universal-necessary proposition may or may not also be a 
compulsory-belief necessary proposition. It may or may not also 
be an Aristotelian necessary proposition. It may or may not also 
be a Leibnizian necessary proposition, 

How did Kant understand the phrase ‘ necessary proposition *? 
For example, what did he mean by ‘ ein notwendiger Satz’ in 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft (B3)¢ He offers no explicit defini- 
tion, so far as I have observed. 

There is some reason for saying that he understood it in sense 1, 
as a proposition which we are compelled to believe, owing to the 
nature of the human mind. Yet on reflection it seems that to 
say this would be to substitute Kant’s conclusion for his definition. 
Kant concludes, more or less, that we are compelled to believe 
certain propositions ; but he concludes this precisely from the 
premiss that those propositions are necessary. He is here not 
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making the uninteresting inference that we are compelled to 
believe these propositions because they are propositions which 
we are compelled to believe. He is thinking that we are com- 
pelled to believe them because they are necessary in some other 
sense. It seems, therefore, that Kant’s ‘ necessary proposition ’ 
is not our first sense, the compulsory-belief proposition. 

He certainly did not understand it in the Aristotelian sense. A 
necessary proposition for him, at least in the Critique of Pure 
Re..son, is not a modal proposition of the apodeictic kind ; for he 
gives examples of necessary propositions in which there is neither 
a ‘must’ nor a ‘cannot’ nor a ‘necessarily’. (He also gives 
examples in which a ‘ must ’ does occur.) 

He certainly did not understand it in the Leibnizian sense 
either, as the analytic necessity of a proposition such that either 
itself or its contradictory is selfcontradictory. For it is one of his 
most important premisses that there exist propositions which are 
necessary although they are not analytic. 

Did he have our fourth sense in mind? Did he mean by a 
‘necessary proposition’ a universal proposition of unrestricted 
generality ? No again, for he explicitly distinguishes necessity 
from universality, and declares them to be two distinct attributes 
of a priori propositions (B4). 

(5) Kant must have intended, therefore, some fifth sense of the 
phrase ‘ necessary proposition’, distinct from all those I have 
indicated. But he did not tell us what it is. In this respect his 
Critique of Pure Reason reminds me of his use of the word 
‘freedom’ in his Foundation of the Metaphysic of Ethics. He 
there makes great and astounding use of the word ‘ freedom ’ ; 
and, although this word cries out for definition when used in 
philosophy, he does not define it. 

Can we collect this fifth or Kantian sense of ‘ necessary proposi- 
tion’ from the way he uses the phrase? Necessity enters the 
Critique of Pure Reason with the words: ‘ First, then, if there is a 
statement which is thought along with its necessity, it is an 
a priort judgement ’ (B3). Of all the obscure sentences! Next 
he tells us that ‘ necessity and strict universality are sure signs of 
a priori knowledge, and also belong together inseparably ’ (B4). 
Next he says ‘it is easy to show’ that we actually know some 
necessary judgements ; for such are all the propositions of mathe- 
matics, and the proposition that every change must have a cause. 
In this last the concept of a cause obviously contains the concept 
of a necessity of the connection with an effect (B5). We also 
collect without difficulty from what Kant says that according to 
him the necessary is equivalent to the a priori. All necessary 
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propositions are a priori (Pure em B4); and all a priori 
statements are necessary (Werke, viii, 228-9, Akad. Ausg.). Later 
(Pure Reason, B17) we are told that it is clear that the following 
are necessary : ‘ In all changes of the physical world the quantity 
of matter remains unchanged ’, and ‘ In every communication of 
motion, action and reaction must always equal each other ’. 

I regret to say that I think that the concept of a necessary 
proposition is now a muddle, and that this muddle began with 
Kant. I think that Kant’s concept of a necessary proposition is 
nothing definite, but just a confusion of the four clear concepts of 
a necessary proposition which I have indicated. Kant’s necessary 
proposition is none of those four necessary propositions precisely, 
but it is all of them confusedly. 

Kant’s necessary proposition is partly and confusedly the 
Aristotelian necessary proposition, that is, the proposition which 
declares that something must be so. This is suggested by those 
of his examples which contain the word ‘ must’. It is more than 
suggested by his talk of statements which ‘ think necessity ’ (B4), 
or ‘ contain ’ necessity, or ‘ whose assertion brings necessity along 
with itself.” When Kant said metaphorically that a statement 
‘ contained ’ necessity, he meant in part that it asserted necessity, 
i.e. asserted that all S must be P. 

Kant’s necessary proposition is partly and confusedly the 
universal proposition. He speaks of necessity and universality 
as two marks of the a priort. He says that they ‘ belong together 
inseparably ’. He does not realize that they belong together in- 
separably because they are one and the same thing. The neces- 
sity which he has in mind there is just the universality. The 
unrestricted universal ‘ All 8 is P’ has necessity in that it entails 
that, if anything were 8, it would necessarily be P also. It isa 
necessary proposition in that it necessitates each 8 to be P. If 
absolutely all Ss are P, then any particular S must be P. There is 
no other necessity about many of Kant’s examples than just their 
universality, which necessitates something about every particular 
falling under the subject-term. Take for example his ‘ In all 
changes of the physical world the quantity of matter remains 
unchanged’, There is nothing necessary about it except that 
if it were true it would necessitate each particular change to pre- 
serve the total quantity of matter. 

Kant thought he had found a necessary proposition whenever 
he felt. compelled to believe (sense 1) a proposition which either 
asserted that something must be so (sense 2), or had a selfcontra- 
dictory contradictory (sense 3), or asserted something with un- 
restricted universality (sense 4). 
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Kant did not sufficiently consider the relations between neces- 
sity and truth. Is a necessary proposition by definition a true 
proposition ? If it is, we had better apply the appropriate tests 
for truth in each case before declaring any proposition necessary. 
If a necessary proposition need not by definition be a true pro- 
position, some necessary propositions will be false. Some of 
the propositions, of course, which some of us are compelled to 
believe (sense 1) are false ; and some of the propositions which say 
that something must be so (sense 2) are false ; and some of the 
propositions which say that something universally is so (sense 4) 
are false. 

A Leibnizian ‘ necessary truth ’ is necessarily true, both by its 
name and by the definition which Leibniz gave it. But Kant, 
when he proceeded from Leibniz’s ‘ necessary truths’ to his own 
‘necessary propositions’, and declined to accept Leibniz’s 
criterion as a criterion for all necessary propositions, failed to 
observe that his ‘ necessary propositions ’ were no longer guaran- 
teed to be true. He was far too confident that he knew when he 
had a necessary truth. More precisely, while he rightly doubted 
the confidence of the dogmatic metaphysicians, he remained 
himself far too much of a dogmatist in physics. While he points 
out that Newton’s propositions clearly make universal and syn- 
thetic assertions, he passes over in silence his belief that they make 
true assertions (B17-18). 1 think this is because, or partly because, 
he assumes that universality entails necessity and necessity en- 
tails truth. But Ais kind of necessity does not entail truth ; 
only Leibniz’s does so. 

How do we tell, according to Kant, whether a statement is 
necessary, in the case where it is a synthetic necessity, #.e. its 
denial is selfconsistent ? His idea seems to be that the criterion 
of necessity is that the statement both asserts something to be 
necessary and ‘forces itself upon us’ as true. ‘You must, 
therefore, overruled by the necessity with which this concept 
forces itself upon you, admit that it has its seat in your faculty of 
a priort knowledge’ (B6). If there is a statement to the effect 
that any S must be P, and I feel myself obliged to believe it, that 
shows that it is a necessary statement. For Kant, it goes without 
saying, if it is a necessary statement it is a true statement. 

Why was Kant confident that necessary propositions were true 
propositions ? It was probably mainly a confidence which he 
unjustifiably copied from Leibniz. Leibniz had spoken only of 
necessary truths, and had given them a definition which made 
them indeed necessarily true. Kant spoke of necessary propo- 
sitions, and tacitly repudiated Leibniz’s definition without giving 
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another; but he went on assuming that they were all necessarily 
true. 

But I think there was another cause also. Kant knew that no 
description of what we have experienced can entail an unre- 
strictedly universal statement, a knowledge which he expressed 
by statements like ‘ Experience does not give strict universality ’. 
Therefore a man would be a fool or a knave who would make an 
unrestricted generalization merely on the basis of experience. 
Therefore the great Newton, neither fool nor knave, must have 
made his unrestricted generalizations from some other source. 
There must be some inner light which gives us these synthetic 
unrestricted generalizations about experience; and the inner 
light is infallible. That is his idea in this passage: ‘If a judge- 
ment is thought in strict universality, that is, so thought that 
absolutely no exception is allowed to be possible, then it is not 
derived from experience, but is valid absolutely a priori’ (B4). 

He takes it for evident that we sometimes assert absolute 
necessities whose contradictories are selfconsistent, and that when 
we do so we are sometimes right to do so. So do I. But he 
further seems to take it for evident that when we do so we are 
always right to do so.. He seems to assume that the mere fact 
that we do make these outrageously sweeping assertions, going 
beyond all possible experience, by itself shows that they are true, 
‘schlechterdings apriori giiltig’. In metaphysics it does not 
show that they are true; but in physics and mathematics it 
apparently does. I believe that that is because he thinks that we 
are not so foolish as to induce anything. No one would be so 
foolish as to assert an unrestrictedly universal statement about 
the physical world on the ground of man’s restricted experience. 
Yet we do make unrestrictedly universal statements about the 
physical world. Therefore we must have a nonempirical source 
for these statements. And he assumes that a nonempirical source 
would never deceive us, as many philosophers have assumed. 


2. Analytic 


Kant held, at least in effect, that Leibniz’s definition of ‘ neces- 
sary truths’ had been too narrow. Leibniz’s definition was in 
reality a definition only of ‘analytic’ necessary truths, and 
‘ synthetic ’ necessary truths fell outside it. Kant then had to 
explain what he meant by these words ‘ analytic’ and ‘ synthetic’. 

He did not take what seems the obvious way of explaining them. 
He did not say: * An analytic truth is any truth whose denial is 
selfeontradictory ; but a synthetic truth is any truth whose denial 
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is selfeonsistent ; thus Leibniz was really defining analytic truth ; 
he was not defining necessary truth as he supposed himself to be.’ 

This was the obvious way for Kant to explain his distinction 
between analytic and synthetic statements, because it would have 
shown where he stood with Leibniz, it would have given a clear 
and sharp distinction, and it would have been true. It would 
have been true, because Kant’s distinction between analytic and 
synthetic truths is equivalent to Leibniz’s distinction between 
truths whose denials are selfcontradictory, and other truths. At 
any rate Kant himself believed the two distinctions to be equi- 
valent ; for on a few occasions he does substitute Leibniz’s 
distinction for his own. (Pure Reason, B12, 14, 15, 190; Werke, 
viii, 248.) The last of these passages speaks of the Law of 
Contradiction as the principle of analytic judgements ; and the 
last but one says: ‘If a judgement is analytic, . . . its truth 
must always be capable of being adequately recognized according 
to the Law of Contradiction ’. 

But this obvious way of explaining the distinction is rare and 
secondary in Kant. His primary and his usual explanation is to 
say that analytic statements are those in which the predicate is 
contained in the subject. In the Critique of Pure Reason he 
introduces the distinction thus: ‘ In all judgements, in which the 
relation of a subject to the predicate is thought (to mention only 
affirmative judgements ; afterwards it will be easy to apply it 
to negative judgements), this relation is possible in two ways. 
Either the predicate B belongs to the subject A as something 
implicitly contained in this concept A; or B lies wholly outside 
the concept A, though connected therewith. In the first case I 
call the judgement analytic, in the other case synthetic ’ (B10). 

There is some doubt about the force of the relative clause in 
the first sentence of this passage: ‘In all judgements, in which 
the relation of a subject to the predicate is thought’. Doesit give 
a description of all judgements as such, or does it mark off a species 
of judgements from judgements in general? If the former, Kant 
thought that all judgements think the relation of a subject to a 
predicate, and intended his division to divide all judgements. I 
think, but not confidently, that Kant here intended to mark off 
a species of judgements from judgements in general, and to 
divide only this species. My grounds for this interpretation are 
(1) that two persons, each very familiar with the German lan- 
guage, have assured me that the text must mean this; and 
(2) that, as Mr. Warnock has pointed out to me, Kant’s famous 
doctrine that existence is not a predicate implies rather obviously 
that the judgement that ‘ God exists ’ is not in subject-predicate 
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form, and therefore that some judgements do not ‘think the 
relation of a subject to a predicate ’. 

There were disadvantages in this manner of making the distine- 
tion. (1) In the first place, it seems a pity to conceal the con- 
tinuity with Leibniz. (2) Secondly, Kant’s words are much less 
clear and unambiguous than those of Leibniz. ‘ Contained in’ is 
a metaphor, and not susceptible of clear interpretation without 
going back to the words of Leibniz. (3) Thirdly, Kant’s division 
is a division of a species of judgements only, whereas Leibniz had 
given a criterion which correctly and usefully divides the whole 
class of judgements. 

Such being the disadvantages of Kant’s new criterion, it seems 
that he would have done better to stick to Leibniz’s criterion, 
merely adding his new version of what it is that Leibniz’s criterion 
divides. He would than have said: ‘ Leibniz’s distinction between 
those statements whose denial is selfcontradictory, and the others, 
is clear and good ; but Leibniz was mistaken in supposing it to be 
the distinction between necessary and contingent statements ; it 
is really a distinction of its own, which I will baptize as the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements ; and it is 
not the case that all necessary statements are analytic ; on the 
contrary, some of them are synthetic’. So far as I see, if Kant 
had said this he would have left himself free to make all the 
important points of the Critique of Pure Reason, while at the same 
time avoiding the disadvantages of the containment-criterion. 

Why then did Kant adopt his new criterion? What over- 
compensating advantages did he see in it, which caused him to 
relegate Leibniz’s criterion to the status of an occasional accessory ? 
Or was it merely that the criterion occurred to Kant and the 
disadvantages of it did not occur to him ? 

I have sometimes thought that perhaps Kant changed from the 
contradiction-criterion to the containment-criterion because he 
felt unequal to the task of showing that mathematical statements 
are synthetic by the contradiction-criterion, but able to show that 
they are synthetic by the other criterion. He believed that 
mathematical axioms and theorems are synthetic, though the 
proofs by which the theorems are derived from the axioms are 
analytic. He therefore believed that, for example, the statement 
“7 + 5 = 12’ cannot be shown to be true by the contradiction- 
criterion. From this it follows, though he does not say so, that 
the contradictory statement, ‘7+ 5 + 12’, is not selfcontra- 
dictory and cannot be shown to lead to contradiction. But 
could he actually demonstrate to us the fact that ‘7 + 5 + 12’ 
leads to no contradiction? At any rate he did not try to do so in 
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the Critique of Pure Reason. After implying vaguely that it does 
not lead to contradiction, he turned to the containment-criterion 
and argued that ‘7 + 5 = 12’ is synthetic by this criterion. 
Here is a translation of this remarkable slide : ‘ At first one would 
think that the statement “7+ 5 = 12” was a merely analytic 
statement, following from the concept of a sum of seven and five 
in accordance with the Law of Contradiction. But when one looks 
more closely one finds that the concept of the sum of 7 and 5 
contains nothing more than the union of the two numbers into 
one, without its being in any way thought which this number is 
that includes the two’ (B15). This passage has suggested to me 
the guess that Kant adopted the containment-criterion because 
he could not show in detail by Leibniz’s criterion that mathe- 
matics is synthetic. 

Whether he could show it or not, it appears that he was right. 
It appears that mathematics, or a very large part of it, is syn- 
thetic. It is perfectly clear now, at any rate, that Euclidean 
geometry is synthetic, because it has contraries which are self- 
consistent. The ordinary propositions of Euclid which we learn 
in school, such as his postulate of parallels and his theorem of 
Pythagoras, are synthetic. Professor Ayer has unfortunately 
misled many undergraduates by writing that the ‘ propositions 
>|[of a geometry]< are purely analytic propositions ’ (Language, 
Truth, and Logic, 2nd edn., p. 83). 

Here is another guess as to why Kant adopted the containment- 
criterion. Perhaps he thought that the dogmatic metaphysicians, 
whom he wished to undermine, derived their confidence in their 
statements from the assumption that all these statements were 
mere unfoldings of concepts. If so, he might well judge that he 
would shake the assumption by bringing it into full consciousness, 
and explicitly contrasting statements that clearly are mere un- 
foldings of concepts with other statements. 

These are mere guesses. I cannot estimate their probabilities, 
and I am unable to answer the question why Kant changed from 
the contradiction-criterion to the containment-criterion. 

Whatever his hopes and considerations were, it seems now that 
more was lost than was gained by the introduction of his new 
criterion. He confused the notion of a necessary statement, and 
he introduced a new notion, analytic statement, which was un- 
satisfactory as he introduced it, and has given rise to much be- 
wilderment since. 

Although Kant implied that the contradiction-criterion is 
equivalent to his containment-criterion, he also implied that the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic was his own discovery. 
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‘ The distinction between analytic and synthetic judgements has 
perhaps not previously been entertained’ (Pure Reason, B19 ; 
more strongly in the Streitschrift, Werke, viii, 232). In his 
Streitschrift (Werke, viii, 248f.) he represented Leibniz’s two 
principles, that of Contradiction and that of Sufficient Reason, as 
in their day ‘ a new and remarkable indication of inquiries which 
were yet to be made in metaphysics (and which in fact have but 
recently been set on foot)’. He meant apparently that Leibniz’s 
two principles foreshadowed his own distinction between analytic 
and synthetic necessities and the need for special explanations of 
the latter. He suggested that Leibniz’s Principle of Sufficient 
Reason was not so much a principle as an indication of the need 
for a principle. 


3. Proposals 


What we need in this area is in the first place a division of 
statements or propositions. We want a division of propositions 
rather than of ‘ judgements’; and Kant makes his division into 
analytic and synthetic a division of propositions in some of his 
other works, though he makes it a division of judgements in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

In the next place, it seems that we want a division of all state- 
ments, not a division of a subclass of statements, though of course 
we want many of those too, for other purposes. Many thinkers 
from Leibniz down have offered us here a division of true state- 
ments only. Leibniz defined the division so that it had to be a 
division of true statements only. Later thinkers have talked 
about it as if it were a division of true statements only, but have 
not always defined it so that it had to be. Ayer at first defines 
‘analytic’ (L. 7. &. L., 2nd edn., p. 16) so that an analytic pro- 
position must be true ; but later he defines it (p. 78) so that ‘ A 
father is not a parent’ is an analytic proposition ; for his phrase 
‘its validity depends ’ is equivalent to ‘ whether it is true or not 
depends’. There has been an undesirable silence about the rela- 
tion of false propositions to this distinction. Are they or are 
they not included ? 

I think we ought to include them, for the following reasons. 

(1) Much confusion has arisen, especially in Kant, from assum- 
ing that all ‘ necessary propositions’ are true propositions while 
putting nothing into their definition to make them so. 

(2) Leibniz’s distinction, between truths whose denials are 
selfcontradictory, and other truths, points to a division of all 
propositions into two classes, namely those whose truth-value is, 
and those whose truth-value is not, determined by themselves 
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alone, because either the assertion or the denial of them is self- 
contradictory. This is a characteristic which the proposition that 
‘A father is not a parent’ shares with the proposition that ‘A 
father is a parent ’, and which makes them more like each other 
than either of them is like the proposition that ‘ Apples were 
searce in England in 1943’. 

(3) If analytic-synthetic is understood to be a division of true 
propositions only, we shall have to wait until a.p. 2000 before we 
know whether it is a synthetic proposition that ‘ There will be a 
king of Scotland in a.p. 2000’. Yet we can obviously say now 
that it is a synthetic proposition if it is true. Similarly, that 
‘ There is life on Mars’ is obviously synthetic if there is life on 
Mars. But, as I do not know whether there is life on Mars, I do not 
know whether ‘ There is life on Mars’ is a synthetic proposition. 
This is rather absurd. 

Against these reasons there is the argument that we have got 
into the habit of saying ‘ That is analytic’, and perhaps also 
* That is necessary ’, in the sense of ‘ That is analytically true ’. 
But there is not much force in this. We can get out of habits we 
have got into. It is a bad habit, a muddled habit, because we 
often define ‘ analytic’ and ‘ necessary’ in such ways that an 
analytic proposition and a necessary proposition need not be a 
true proposition. On reflection it seems clear that we want to be 
able to tell that a synthetic proposition is synthetic before we 
know whether it is true or false and independently of that. It 
is not, however, possible to tell of an analytic proposition that it 
is analytic before we know whether it is true or false, because the 
criterion of analyticalness is such that the seeing that a proposi- 
tion is analytic is necessarily also the seeing what its truth-value is. 

In the next place, if we are to have a division of all propositions, 
we must not merely include the false propositions but also make 
our division exhaustive. The way to make a division exhaustive 
is to make it on a single principle. Ayer pointed out that Kant 
made the mistake of having two principles. It is a curious fact 
that, in the very next paragraph after criticizing Kant for having 
two principles in his division, Ayer himself proposes a division 
according to two principles! He proposes that we ‘ say that a 
proposition is analytic when its validity depends solely on the 
definitions of the symbols it contains, and synthetic when its 
validity is determined by the facts of experience’ (L.7. & L.., 
2nd edn., p.78). Here we have two different principles of division : 

(1) A proposition is analytic when its validity depends solely 
on the definitions of the symbols it contains; otherwise it is 
synthetic. Let us call this his ‘ definition-principle ’. 
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(2) A proposition is synthetic when its validity is determined 
by the facts of experience ; otherwise it is analytic. Let us call 
this his ‘ experience-principle ’. 

Some of the recent doubts about the analytic-synthetic division 
arise from the undetected duplicity of Ayer’s principle of division. 
There is in fact a huge subclass of propositions which are synthetic 
by one of his principles and analytic by the other, namely the 
ethical and in general the practical propositions. The statement 
that ‘ An apple should be juicy and sweet’ is synthetic by his 
definition-principle, but analytic by his experience-principle. 
Professor Urmson in his article ‘On Grading’ (Mrnp, 1950) 
reached the conclusion that the analytic-synthetic division does 
not apply to ethical propositions ; inspection of his article will 
reveal that this was because he was assuming Ayer’s double 
principle for the division. He felt that he could not call the above 
statement analytic because its validity is not determined solely by 
the definitions of the symbols it contains, and could not call it 
synthetic because its validity is not determined by the facts of 
experience. He concluded that ‘the question whether the con- 
néxion between two sets of characteristics is analytic or synthetic 
is a question which is designed to be asked where the related 
characters are descriptive ’ (p. 157, ef. p. 161). 

But there is no need to abandon the hope of an exhaustive divi- 
sion of all definite propositions. We need only to avoid having 
two principles of division at the same time. Which of Ayer’s 
principles is it better to keep ? In my opinion, it is better to keep 
the one that is nearer to Leibniz, and better still to use a principle 
still nearer to that of Leibniz. If we say that analytic propositions 
are those of which either the assertion or the denial is selfcontra- 
dictory, it follows easily that ‘An apple should be juicy and sweet ’ 
is a synthetic proposition, and ordinary practical propositions are 
usually synthetic. Many of them, however, are too indefinite to 
fall into either class. 

Practical propositions resemble logical propositions in not 
having their truth-value determined by the course of events, but 
differ in that they can be both asserted and denied without self- 
contradiction. Practical propositions resemble historical proposi- 
tions in that they can be both asserted and denied without self- 
contradiction, and in that the course of events is relevant to their 
truth-value. But the way in which the course of events is rele- 
vant to the truth-value of practical propositions is different from 
that in which it is relevant to the truth-value of historical proposi- 
tions. Historical propositions propose to describe the course of 
events, and therefore the course of events determines directly 
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whether they are true or false. Practical propositions, on the 
other hand, propose rather to alter or to evaluate the course of 
events. This makes the course of events relevant to them, but 
relevant in a different and indirect way, which I cannot character- 
ize precisely. This peculiar kind of relevance is hinted at by the 
following observation : the practical proposition, ‘ Justice must 
be done though heaven falls’, seems to be false or rejectable 
because it proposes a policy and denies that the course of events 
has any relevance at all to the choice of this policy. Experience 
is relevant to practical statements in that a man who asserts a 
practical statement in defiance of all possible experience is acting 
improperly. 

Mr. Hare gave the following account of the distinction: ‘A 
sentence is analytic if, and only if, either (1) the fact that a 
person dissents from it is a sufficient criterion for saying that he 
has misunderstood the speaker’s meaning or (2) it is entailed by 
some sentence which is analytic in sense (1). A sentence which 
is not analytic or selfcontradictory is called synthetic ’ (Language 
of Morals, 41). This has one and only one criterion, and that is a 
great improvement on Ayer’s definition. It has, however, two 
serious defects. First, it makes the division a division of sentences. 
Questions and commands are sentences ; but it is not clear how 
one ‘ dissents from ’ a question ; and it is not clear that we wish 
to make this a division not merely of all propositions but still 
more widely of all sentences. The other defect is that the division 
is made by reference to a subject, who understands or misunder- 
stands. It is thus a subjective or epistemological division, a 
division of propositions with reference to the attitude of subjects 
towards them. I think that probably Hare’s division is only 
apparently or superficially subjective ; but there is no need to be 
even apparently subjective ; and the division we have in mind is 
a division of propositions according to their intrinsic natures, not 
according to their relations to subjects. The analyticalness of a 
proposition is distinct from the certainty with which men may 
adhere to it ; and there is hardly any limit to what some men will 
dissent from. 

We have the two sets of words, ‘ necessary-contingent ’ and 
‘ analytic-synthetic’. But have we two distinctions to make ? 
It seems not, for it seems undesirable to follow Kant and speak of 
“necessary synthetic propositions’. A synthetic proposition can 
be necessary only in the sense of either (1) being as a matter of 
fact true, or (2) being firmly believed, or (3) being required to be 
believed by some cause or for some purpose, or (4) being the 
assertion that something is necessarily so, or (5) being the assertion 
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of an unrestricted generalization. It seems clear that to call 
a proposition necessary on any one of these grounds, or on any 
combination of them, is to invite confusion and gain nothing. 
We have, therefore, only one distinction to make here. 

Should we retain both ways of referring to this one distinction ? 
If not, which is the better way ? Each of them is bad, because 
each of them is very liable to misinterpretation and fails to carry 
its meaning on its face. It would be far more generally intelligible 
to talk of ‘ selfdetermining and unselfdetermining propositions ’, 
those which do and those which do not determine their own truth- 
value. I prefer Leibniz’s words to Kant’s words, partly because 
Leibniz gave a clear distinction in the first place and Kant did 
not, and partly because Kant’s words have given rise in recent 
literature to a horrible noun which I do not use in this paper, and 
which I cannot bring myself even to mention in quotation-marks ! 
It is, however, easier to talk of ‘analytic falsehoods’ than of 
‘necessary falsehoods ’ in the same sense. 

Necessary propositions are sometimes thought not to be really 
propositions, or to be always very unimportant propositions. 
Both views appear to be mistaken. Necessary propositions are 
not questions, or exclamations, or commands, or incomplete parts 
of a sentence. Since they are not commands, they are not rules. 
They are really propositions, in that propositions are those sen- 
tences which have a truth-value, those sentences which call 
for intellectual assent or dissent by all rational beings. Every 
language, consisting of a certain number of words and a certain 
number of rules for combining them, yields a certain number of 
sentences which invite, not answers, nor obedience, but judge- 
ments of assent or dissent. These are the total possible proposi- 
tions in that language. Half of them are false; and the other 
half, being the contradictories of the false ones, are true. Some 
of them are contingent and the rest are necessary. 

Professor Britton wrote that ‘ necessary propositions are not 
propositions and are not true or false in the same sense as em- 
pirical propositions ’ (Proc. Arist. Soc. Suppl. (1947), p. 82). It 
seems to me that the criterion is different but the sense is the same. 
The criterion of the falsehood of a necessary proposition is that it 
is selfcontradictory, whereas the criterion of the falsehood of an 
empirical proposition is that the world is other than the proposi- 
tion asserts it to be. But the sense of calling it false is the same 
in each case. To call it false is to say that it is a proposition 
which ought to be rejected by all users of propositions, and its 
contradictory ought to be accepted by them. 

The view that necessary propositions are not really propositions 
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is argued by Mr. Hamlyn in Minp for 1956. He points out 
that we often use tautologies with practical effect. ‘ Enough is 
enough’, we say; and this has the effect of making somebody 
cease from pouring sugar into his cup, much as if we had said 
‘Stop!’. ‘If the voltage gradient between the electrodes is high 
enough, the primary ions produce many secondary ions by col- 
lision with the gas molecules.’ This looks like a necessary truth, 
because ‘ high enough’ must mean ‘high enough to make the 
primary ions produce many secondary ions’, etc. But it is used 
as equivalent to the contingent statement : ‘ There is a height at 
which the voltage gradient causes the primary ions to produce ’, 
etc. This use of a necessary truth to represent a contingent 
assertion is common. 

Necessary truths, however, are not always uttered as idiomatic 
ways of formulating commands or contingent truths. They are 
sometimes uttered for their own sakes and intended to be taken 
literally. 

Nor are necessary statements always unimportant or trifling, 
at least if anything is important beyond barely keeping alive. It 
is often important and difficult to know whether a given statement 
is necessary or contingent. Having ascertained that it is neces- 
sary, we do not always lose all interest in it. If we had unlimited 
mental capacity, we should be glad to know the truth-value of 
every proposition contained in the language. 

Nor are necessary statements artificial constructions, except in 
the strained sense in which all words are artificial. Language 
is a part of culture, and culture is ‘ natural’ to all natures that 
are teachable. Language cannot develop far without inevit- 
ably coming to include the possibility of necessary statements. 
Necessary statements are no more ‘ man-made ’ than contingent 
statements. 


Oriel College, Oxford 
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II._ETHICS IN TERMS OF HYPOTHETICAL 
IMPERATIVES 


By Joun C. Harsanyl 


1. The affinity of moral rules—and of value judgements in 
general—to imperatives has often been pointed out by philosophers. 
It has been argued recently with admirable clarity in Mr. R. M. 
Hare’s The Language of Morals. But most advocates of this 
view follow Kant in regarding moral rules as non-hypothetical, 
i.e. categorical, imperatives. I shall try to show that this view is 
mistaken, and that moral rules are in actual fact hypothetical 
imperatives. Indeed, I shall argue that on closer analysis all 
imperatives turn out to be hypothetical, even though their pro- 
tasis is often left unexpressed. 

Kant only considered hypothetical imperatives where the 
protasis refers to a hypothetical end while the apodosis proposes 
means causally conducive to this end, as is the case with technical 
instructions, and would also be the case with prudential rules if 
these were interpreted with Kant as instructions for producing 
happiness. However, in actual fact there are hypothetical im- 
peratives in common use where the relation between the protasis 
and the apodosis is quite obviously formal rather than causal : the 
protasis specifies certain desired criteria whereas the apodosis 
suggests an object or a pattern of behaviour satisfying these 
criteria. For instance: “If you want to climb a very high 
mountain ”’ (or “ If you want to climb the highest mountain in 
Europe. . .’’ ), “climb the Mont Blanc ”. “ If you want to play 
soccer, do not touch the ball with your hand unless you are the goal- 
keeper.” ‘‘ If you want to be really polite to him, call him ‘ Sir’.”’ 
We still may speak of ends and means if we like, but these terms 
now have to be taken in a looser and non-causal sense. We may 
say, for example, that somebody’s end is to climb a very high 
mountain, and that he chooses to climb the Mont Blanc as a means 
to this end—yet the underlying idea is not that a trip to the Mont 
Blanc causally produces a trip to a very high mountain, but rather 
that a trip to the Mont Blanc already is a trip to a very high 
mountain. It may be even argued that hypothetical imperatives 
of the causal type themselves represent a special case of hypo- 
thetical imperatives of the formal type, viz. the case .where the 
criterion to be satisfied is that of causal efficiency in producing 
a certain desired effect. 
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The existence of non-causal hypothetical imperatives removes 
an important objection to the view that moral rules are hypo- 
thetical imperatives. Only a strict utilitarian could maintain 
that moral rules prescribe means to a certain end (e.g. the produc- 
tion of pleasure). But one need not be a strict utilitarian to 
think that moral rules prescribe patterns of behaviour which 
satisfy certain formal criteria. 


2. I propose first to show that non-moral imperatives are 
always hypothetical imperatives. Non-moral imperatives may be 
divided into advices and demands. By a demand I mean an 
imperative suggesting a certain course of action as conducive to 
the speaker’s own ends, whether these ends are selfish or unselfish. 
By an advice I mean an imperative suggesting a certain course of 
action as conducive to the addressee’s ends, again irrespective of 
whether these ends are selfish or unselfish. Thus the speaker is 
making a ‘ demand ’ if he is asking for money for his own purposes 
or for the purposes of some altruistic cause he is interested in. 
On the other hand, he is giving ‘ advice ’ if he recommends to a 
certain person money expenditure serving this person’s own 
interests or serving some altruistic cause this person is attached to. 

Since any advice is meant to help the advisee in furthering his 
own ends, it must have the form : “If you want the end A, do X”’. 
As a hypothetical imperative it may be equally of the causal or of 
the non-causal type. If my friend tells me that he wants to 
climb the highest mountain in Europe, it will be an ‘ advice ’ both 
if I tell him that in this case he must climb the Mont Blanc 
(non-causal) or if I tell him that in this case he must use a special 
sort of tourist equipment (causal-technical). Moreover, an advice 
will be technically a hypothetical imperative even if the speaker 
knows that the hypothesis is actually fulfilled. “If you want A 
(as I know you do), then do X ” is also a hypothetical imperative 
—though it is what is traditionally called an ‘ assertorial ’, rather 
than a ‘ problematical ’, hypothetical imperative. 

At first sight it may be less obvious that demands must also 
always contain a reference to the addressee’s ends, because their 
actual aim is furthering the ends of the speaker, not those of the 
addressee. But in fact they must make a reference to the 
addressee’s ends to have any prospect of being effective. If the 
addressee can be assumed to take a spontaneous benevolent 
interest in furthering the speaker’s ends, it may be quite sufficient 
to refer to this benevolent interest alone : “ If you want to do me 
a favour. . .”’, “ If you do not want to leave me in an awkward 
position. ..” etc. Requests of this type are often, though not 
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always, hypothetical imperatives of the non-causal type: the 
action requested would be a favour rather than produce a favour— 
while it would produce a less awkward position. In other cases it 
will be necessary for the speaker to promise rewards or threaten 
with punishment, ranging from physical advantages or dis- 
advantages to mere friendly or unfriendly feelings. In such cases 
demands will have the logical form : “ If you want me to do A (or 
refrain from B), do X (or refrain from Y).’’ These are, of course, 
hypothetical imperatives of the causal type. 

If the speaker can neither appeal to the addressee’s spontaneous 
goodwill nor support his demand with promises or threats, he can. 
do no more than express a mere wish. If we admit wishes to be 
true imperatives, we may say that wishes represent the only poss- 
ible type of non-hypothetical imperatives. But I agree with 
Hare’s view that mere wishes are not true imperatives because they 
are not possible answers to the question “‘ What shall I do? ”’ 
Therefore I prefer to say that all true imperatives are hypothetical 
imperatives. Of course, wishes which actually imply a request, 
i.e. a demand appealing to the addressee’s benevolent attitude, are 
true imperatives. But like all demands they are hypothetical 
imperatives. 


3. How do moral rules fit into this scheme? If we regard 
moral rules as possible reasons (i.e. rational motives) for a person 
to perform the acts enjoined by these rules, moral rules can also 
be interpreted only as hypothetical imperatives. Suppose I am 
told “ If yeu want to follow Christian ethics, do X ”’, or “‘ If you 
want to please public opinion, do X”’, or “ If you want to be 
generous, do X ’’, or “ If you want to gain the approval of an im- 
partial and sympathetic observer, do X ’’—this will be a good 
reason for me to do X, provided that I do want to follow Christian 
ethics, or to please public opinion, or to be generous, or to gain the 
approval of an impartial and sympathetic observer. These 
statements supply a good reason for my doing X because they 
make an appeal to an attitude which I actually entertain and 
suggest a pattern of behaviour corresponding to this attitude. 

If moral rules were expressions only of the speaker’s attitudes 
who utters them, as the swhjectivist theories suggest, and did not 
involve an appeal to the addressee’s attitudes, they would not 
normally represent a reason for the addressee to do some particu- 
lar action. Suppose a subjectivist philosopher tells me ‘‘ Repay 
your debts”. If this only means that he himself wants me to 
repay my debts—and perhaps also that he wants other people to 
repay their debts—this will be a reason for me to repay-my debts 
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only if we happen to be personal friends and I am anxious to do 
what he wants me to do simply because he wants me to do it. 
(But even in this case his statement should be interpreted as a 
hypothetical imperative of the form “If you want to comply 
with my wishes, repay your debts ”’.) 

Similarly, if moral rules were interpreted, in accordance with 
the intuitionist theories, as statements about the non-natural 
qualities of ceztain acts, they would not furnish a reason for 
people to perform these acts. Intuitionist philosophers have 
correctly argued that even a complete description of the situation in 
terms of ail its ‘ natural ’ characteristics cannot provide a ‘ reason’ 
for me to embark upon some particular course of action: from 
what there is it cannot be infirred what should be done (to say the 
opposite would be committing the naturalistic fallacy). But this 
principle will still apply even if we supplement the description of 
the situation in terms of its natural characteristics by a list of the 
‘non-natural’ qualities inherent in the situation. No deserip- 
tive statement in the indicative—whether it describes natural or 
non-natural attributes—can provide a sufficient reason for people 
to perform a certain act. (Shall we say that to assert the opposite 
would be committing the ontologistic fallacy ?) At least, moral 
rules must be construed as hypothetical imperatives of the form : 
“ If you want to do acts which have the non-natural quality A, 
do X.”" But, once we admit that moral rules are hypothetica! 
imperatives, we can perfectly well do without any non-natural 
qualities altogether and can interpret moral rules as hypothetical 
imperatives of the form : “ If you want your behaviour to satisfy 
the criterion A (or the criteria A,, A,,. . ., A,), then do X ”— 
where A or A,, A,,. . ., A, stand for natural qualities or relations. 

To sum up, if we want to restrict the term ‘ moral rule’ to 
statements which can serve as a rational motive for people to do 
certain actions and to refrain from others, we can admit only 
hypothetical imperatives as having the full status of moral rules. 
Other statements (indicatives or non-hypothetical imperatives) 
ean be called moral rules only if they are regarded as elliptical 
statements implying an unexpressed hypothetical imperative. 


4. Now obviously, if moral rules are hypothetical imperatives 
at all, they are ‘advices’ and not ‘demands’. They do not 
promise rewards or threaten with punishments ; nor do they ask 
for compliance as a favour to the speaker who utters them. 
Rather, they are advices for people who already have a certain 
moral attitude, telling them what sort of behaviour is consistent 
with the moral attitude they entertain. 
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Moreover, moral rules are hypothetical imperatives of the non- 
causal type. Their nearest relatives are not technical instruc- 
tions, but rules of a game, rules of etiquette, or legal rules. 
Moral rules do not tell us what to do in order to produce certain 
particular results, but rather tell us what to do to make our behav- 
iour (and the consequences of our behaviour) satisfy certain 
formal criteria. The criterion to be satisfied may be simply con- 
formity to a certain historical moral code: “If you want to 
follow Christian ethics, do X.” Or it may be a criterion not 
containing reference to any historical particular: “If you want 
to be generous, do X.’”’ On the other hand, the criterion stated 
or implied may be what the addressee regards as the basic 
criterion for morally right conduct, or may be only a derivative 
criterion. For instance, generosity may be a moral criterion by 
its own right or may be accepted as a moral criterion only because 
of its social usefulness or because of its conformity to Christian 
ethics. In many cases the addressee (or the speaker, for that 
matter) will be quite unable to tell whether he wants to regard 
a certain criterion as basic or as derivative. Nor can we expect 
that people will be in general very consistent in applying different 
moral criteria. The moral philosopher, however, will be in- 
terested in finding out whether there is any self-consistent set 
of basic criteria for morally right conduct such as to account for 
his own moral attitudes and for those of his fellows. 


5. In recent years a number of contemporary moral philoso- 
phers! have called attention to Adam Smith’s moral theory, 
which regards moral rules as rules of behaviour that a well- 
informed and intelligent impartially sympathetic observer would 
recommend for general observance. 

In what follows it is proposed to show that a particularly 
satisfactory theory of morals obtains if the hypothetical-impera- 
tive theory of moral rules is combined with Adam Smith’s theory 
of the impartially sympathetic observer. This would give moral 
rules the form: “‘ If you want to do what an impartially sympa- 
thetic observer would recommend for general observance, do X 
(or refrain from Y).’’ Alternatively, it may be possible to 
formalize the requirements of impartiality and of sympathetic 
humanism (and possibly a few other requirements) in terms of a 


1See W. Kneale, “ Objectivity in Morals”, Philosophy, April 1950, 
pp. 149-166; R. Firth, “‘ Ethical Absolutism and the Ideal Observer ”’, 
Philosophy and Ph logical Research, March 1952, pp. 317-345; 
and J. N. Findlay, “ The Justification of Attitudes ” , Minn, April 1954, 
pp. 145-161. 
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small number of formal axioms—as has already been done by 
welfare economists for a more limited field—in which case moral 
rules could be put in the form: “ If you want your behaviour to 
satisfy axioms A,, A,,. . . X, A,, then do X (or refrain from Y).” 


6. In this form the present theory comes very close to Kant’s, 
who can be interpreted as saying that moral rules have to satisfy 
the formal requirement or axiom of universalizability and that 
this is the only requirement they have to satisfy. We know now 
that this one requirement would be quite insufficient for deter- 
mining the content of a moral code—but this does not mean that a 
more extensive set of formal requirements might not achieve this 
goal. 

However, there is also another difference between the present 
theory and Kant’s. Even if we accepted Kant’s universaliza- 
bility requirement as sufficient, we would still differ from him in 
giving moral rules a hypothetical form. The basic difference 
between the hypothetical and the non-hypothetical formulations 
lies in the fact that the hypothetical form is addressed (in a non- 
vacuous sense) only to those who already want to conform their 
behaviour to certain formal requirements (e.g. under Kant’s 
theory, to those who already want to act according to a maxim 
which could be accepted as a general law)—while the non- 
hypothetical form purports to be addressed to everybody. And 
precisely for this reason, Kant would certainly have objected to 
our hypothetical formulation. He wanted a moral law calling, by 
the authority of reason, not only on those who already have a 
certain moral attitude but also on those who do not have such an 
attitude at all. Before Kant, moralists tried to prove that it is 
irrational for the sinner to sin against the moral law, by referring 
to the divine punishment unfailingly awaiting all sinners. Kant, 
who was precluded from using arguments appealing to self- 
interest, tried to prove the same point by making the moral law a 
Categorical Imperative. But he could not possibly succeed. It 
is impossible to prove that a certain person acts irrationally by 
failing to conform his behaviour to certain formal criteria, if he 
simply does not want to conform his behaviour to these criteria. 
At the same time, this fact need not have any detrimental con- 
sequences for practical morality. It will not weaken the appeal 
of the moral rules to those who do want to conform their behaviour 
to the formal criteria in question. On the other hand, philosophic 
arguments could not be expected anyhow to impress those who 
do not want to conform their behaviour to these criteria—even if 
these arguments were logically valid. In practice even Kantian 
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philosophers would use education or propaganda, and not philo- 
sophic arguments, to gain over those who do not want to follow 
their moral standard. The arguments of a moral philosopher 
cannot make us accept a certain moral standard—though they can 
make it clearer what sort of behaviour a given moral standard 
actually requires, by analysing the moral rules associated with 
this standard as hypothetical imperatives whose validity can be 
ascertained by rational methods. 


7. The present theory gives the moral rules a content fairly 
similar (though, as we shall see presently, a content not quite 
identical) to that which utilitarianism would give them, but gives 
them a logical form rather different. Utilitarians seem to say that 
moral rules are descriptive statements in the indicative (since 
moral terms like ‘ good’ and ‘right’ as well as their opposites 
are to be defined by indicative phrases) ; but it is likely that they 
actually mean to say that moral rules are hypothetical imperatives 
of the causal type, giving quasi-technical instructions for produc- 
ing certain desired consequences (say, pleasure). In contrast, the 
present theory makes moral rules hypothetical imperatives of the 
non-causal type. 

There are two main points in which ordinary utilitarianism 
differs from common sense as to the content of the moral law : one 
is its hedonism and the other is its interpretation of moral obliga- 
tions. I submit that what misled utilitarians on both points was 
their assimilating moral rules to hypothetical imperatives of the 
causal type, and that conclusions in better accord with common 
sense are reached on the basis of the present theory. 

If moral rules are hypothetical imperatives of the non-causal 
type, we are not logically commitied to the view that morally 
good behaviour always necessarily involves producing any par- 
ticular sort of good consequences, whether pleasure or “ mental 
states of intrinsic worth ”’ or anything else. Indeed, if we define 
moral rules with reference to an impartially sympathetic observer, 
we are in fact committed to a different view. The hypothetical 
impartially sympathetic observer must judge the consequences 
that a given action has for various people, ‘ sympathetically ’ in 
the literal sense of the term, 7.e. in terms of the attitudes, wants, 
desires, preferences of these people themselves—rather. than in 
terms of some independent standard, whether the standard of 
hedonism or some other. Since any moral standard is supposed to 
be defined in terms of the recommendations of the impartially 
sympathetic observer, this observer himself cannot determine what 
is ‘ good ’ for different persons, with reference to any pre-existing 
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moral standard, but only with reference to the preferences of these 
persons themselves. The value of pleasure, or higher mental states, 
or anything else, to any particular person he can judge ultimately 
only on the basis of the importance this person himself assigns to it. 

Only this theory can do full justice to the traditional principle 
that morality essentially consists in following the rule: “ Treat 
other people in the same way as you want to be treated yourself.” 
For, after all, what way do I myself want to be treated ? To this 
question the fundamental answer—the only answer necessarily 
true, because tautologically true—is: “I want to be treated in 
accordance with my own wants.”’ All other answers like “* I want 
to be given pleasure”, etc. can be only derivative answers. 
Accordingly, we shall treat other people in the same way as we 
want to be treated ourselves, only if we make a point of it to give 
them what they themselves want—and not what we consider or 
what anybody else considers to be good for them. 

This conclusion is, however, subject to an important qualifica- 
tion or rather clarification. Common sense does distinguish 
between sensible and foolish wants or preferences, and it would be 
absurd to suggest that our moral code should not take account of 
this distinction in one way or another. For instance, benevolence 
cannot require us to satisfy other people’s obviously foolish wants 
and preferences in the same way as their sensible wants and pre- 
ferences. Hedonism (and also the theory of ‘ mental states of 
intrinsic worth ’’) is essentially an attempt to supply a criterion 
for distinguishing ‘ rational ’ preferences from ‘ irrational ’ ones : 
the former being preferences directed towards objects of a real 
pleasure-producing capacity (or objects with a real capacity of 
producing “ mental states of intrinsic worth’’) and the latter 
being preferences directed towards objects of the opposite sort. 
However, the purpose this distinction is supposed to serve can also 
be achieved without reference to any standard outside of the own 
attitudes of the persons concerned. We may define a person’s 
‘true’ preferences as those preferences that this person himseif 
would manifest on due reflection and in possession of all relevant 
information (including information on the pleasures and pains 
resulting from alternative courses of action), making the moral 
rules enjoin acts that tend to produce consequences conformable 
to people’s ‘ true ’ preferences rather than to their actual explicit 
preferences (which may not always correctly represent their ‘ true’ 
preferences). This rule will achieve the aim of excluding ‘ irration- 
al’ preferences resulting from error and ignorance, or from care- 
lessness, rashness, strong excitement, or other conditions which 
hinder rational choice. 
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May | here add a note on terminology? I have suggested that 
the question of what is and what is not ‘ good ’ for other people 
should be judged ultimately in terms of their own ‘ preferences ’. 
Perhaps it would have been in better agreement with prevalent 
every-day and philosophic usage to replace the term preferences ’ 
by such terms as ‘ attitudes ’, ‘ wants’ or ‘desires’. But I have 
thought it may be worth while to borrow the term ‘ preferences ’ 
from economics because all alternative terms tend to be mis- 
leading : they fail to indicate the important fact that a person’s 
‘ attitudes ’ or ‘ wants’ or ‘ desires ’ can guide his own behaviour 
or the behaviour of other people sympathetic to him only if he 
makes up his mind and chooses between the conflicting attitudes 
or wants or desires he may have. 


8. Common sense regards certain moral obligations as binding 
even if in particular cases fulfilment of these obligations has pre- 
dominantly bad consequences (with the possible exception of 
extreme cases). In contrast, ordinary utilitarianism is committed 
to the view that prima-facie obligations are never binding if the 
consequences of fulfilling them would be predominantly bad. 
Moreover, ordinary utilitarianism is unable to account for the 
distinction which common sense makes between duties of special 
obligation and duties of benevolence. (Actually, in every-day 
language duties of benevolence are usually not called ‘ duties ’ at 
all.) 

Mr. R. F. Harrod has shown in “ Utilitarianism Revised ’’ (Minp, 
April, 1936) that the first difficulty of utilitarianism can be over- 
come if the utilitarian criterion is applied not to the consequences 
of each single act but rather to the cumulative consequences of the 
general practice of acting in a certain particular way (acting 
according to a certain rule) in all similar cases. This theory can 
also be used for distinguishing between duties of special obligation 
and duties of benevolence: the former are duties based on the 
cumulative good consequences of the general observance of 
certain rules while the latter are duties based on the good con- 
sequences of particular acts. 

This theory of special obligations can also be put in the following 
form. In the case of special obligations, the immediate reason 
for which people are morally bound to do certain acts is not 
social expediency : it is rather the existence of these obligations 
themselves, and possibly the existence of corresponding rights on 
the part of other people. But the existence itself of these obliga- 
tions and rights, on the other hand, has to be explained in terms 
of the social expediency of this system of obligations and rights. 
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For instance, it is not a matter of social expediency but is a self- 
evident analytical truth that people are morally required to 
respect other people’s morally valid property rights. However, it 
is a matter of social expediency and cannot be determined by 
conceptual analysis whether, and under what conditions, people 
should be allowed by the moral rules to acquire valid property 
rights (and what restrictions these property rights should be sub- 
jected to). Similarly, it is not a matter of social expediency but is 
a self-evident analytical truth that people are morally re- 
quired to fulfil morally binding promises. At the same time, 
it is a matter of social expediency whether, and under what con- 
ditions, people should be allowed by the moral rules to enter into 
binding obligations by means of making promises. For instance, 
minors may not be allowed by the moral (and legal) rules to enter 
into binding obligations by making promises. Probably the self- 
evidence of such analytical truths as ‘‘ Other people’s valid 
property rights ought to be respected’ or “ Binding promises 
ought to be fulfilled ” accounts for the intuitive feeling of * fitting- 
ness’ that some intuitionist philosophers claim to have on con- 
sidering acts of respecting other people’s property or acts of 
fulfilling promises, etc. 

Now, interpretation of the moral rules with reference to an 
intelligent and sympathetic observer naturally leads to Harrod’s 
theory of moral obligations, because an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic observer will obviously take into account not only the 
consequences of particular acts but also the cumulative long- 
run consequences of the general observance of the moral rules he 
recommends (and the cumulative long-run consequences of the 
system of obligations and rights established by these rules). On 
the other hand, the utilitarian theory, which makes moral rules 
hypothetical imperatives of the causal type, even if it is not 
formally inconsistent with Harrod’s theory, more naturally leads, 
and has actually led, to the crude utilitarian theory of moral 
obligations, which has been criticized above. 


9. To conclude, the present theory of moral rules avoids the 
formidable epistemological difficulties of alternative theories. As 
Hare has shown (pp. 33-38), hypothetical imperatives are either 
analytical truths, or else follow from two premises of which one is 
a hypothetical imperative that is itself an analytical truth while 
the other is an empirical statement in the indicative. Accordingly, 
under the present theory the highest-order moral rules become 
analytical statements where the apodosis only enjoins what is en- 
tailed by the formal requirements stated in the protasis (viz. 
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enjoins patterns of behaviour entailed by the requirement of 
conformity to the recommendations of an impartially sympa- 
thetic observer). On the other hand, the lower-order moral rules 
become the logical consequences of these analytical highest-order 
moral rules and of certain empirical facts. Of these empirical 
facts the most important ones are facts about people’s ‘ true’ 
preferences. (Under the present theory, facts about people’s 
‘true’ preferences have an importance similar to the importance 
that facts about human ‘ nature’ had in the systems of some 
earlier moralists.) Thus moral rules have full oljective validity— 
though in a looser sense they may be said to have only hypo- 
thetical objective validity (meaning that their apodosis has only 
hypothetical validity). If the moral rules enjoin a particular act 
under certain conditions, this means that it is an objective fact, 
depending on certain logical truths and possibly also on certain 
empirical truths, that if anybody wants to follow the recom- 
mendations which a well-informed and intelligent impartially 
sympathetic observer would make he must perform this act under 
the specified conditions. This fact has to be accepted by every- 
body, even by those who do not actually themselves want to 
follow the recommendations of an impartially sympathetic 
observer. 

Of course, the same quasi-hypothetical objective validity 
appertains not only to the moral rules of Adam Smith’s ethics of 
impartially sympathetic humanism, but appertains to the norms 
of any self-consistent code of behaviour. It is an objective fact 
that whoever wants to gain the approval of an impartially 
sympathetic observer must oppose aggressive wars—but it is 
equally an objective fact that whoever wants, on the contrary, to 
subordinate any other consideration to national self-interest must 
support his country’s profitable-looking aggressive wars, etc. 

If two codes of behaviour are equally self-consistent, the choice 
between them is not a matter of logic alone, but rather primarily 
a matter of personal attitudes. However, analysis by moral 
philosophy of alternative codes of behaviour can help us to make 
our choice more intelligent. It can make us more clearly aware 
of the difference among codes of behaviour based on individual 
egoism, on group egoism, and on disinterested attitudes ; and 
again of the difference between /umanistic codes based on dis- 
interested sympathy with human interests—and idealistic codes 
based on disinterested love for certain ideals or values (such as 
love for truth or beauty, or for spiritual or intellectual, or even 
biological, ‘ perfection’ of some sort, or for certain particular 
social institutions or cultural traditions, etc.), these ideals or 
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enjoins patterns of behaviour entailed by the requirement of 
conformity to the recommendations of an impartially sympa- 
thetic observer). On the other hand, the lower-order moral rules 
become the logical consequences of these analytical highest-order 
moral rules and of certain empirical facts. Of these empirical 
facts the most important ones are facts about people’s ‘ true’ 
preferences. (Under tie present theory, facts about people’s 
‘true’ preferences have an importance similar to the importance 
that facts about human nature’ had in the systems of some 
earlier moralists.) Thus moral rules have full objective validity— 
though in a looser sense they may be said to have only hypo- 
thetical objective validity (meaning that their apodosis has only 
hypothetical validity). If the moral rules enjoin a particular act 
under certain conditions, this means that it is an objective fact, 
depending on certain logical truths and possibly also on certain 
empirical truths, that if anybody wants to follow the recom- 
mendations which a well-informed and intelligent impartially 
sympathetic observer would make he :nust perform this act under 
the specified conditions. This fact has to be accepted by every- 
body, even by those who do not actually themselves want to 
follow the recommendations of an impartially sympathetic 
observer. 

Of course, the same quasi-hypothetical objective validity 
appertains not only to the moral rules of Adam Smith’s ethics of 
impartially sympathetic humanism, but appertains to the norms 
of any self-consistent code of behaviour. It is an objective fact 
that whoever wants to gain the approval of an impartially 
sympathetic observer must oppose aggressive wars—but it is 
equally an objective fact that whoever wants, on the contrary, to 
subordinate any other consideration to national self-interest must 
support his country’s profitable-looking aggressive wars, etc. 

If two codes of behaviour are equally self-consistent, the choice 
between them is not a matter of logic alone, but rather primarily 
a matter of personal attitudes. However, analvsis by moral 
philosophy of alternative codes of behaviour can help us to make 
our choice more intelligent. It can make us more clearly aware 
of the difference among codes of behaviour based on individual 
egoism, on group egoism, and on disinterested attitudes; and 
again of the difference between /umanistic codes based on dis- 
interested sympathy with human interests—and idealistic codes 
based on disinterested love for certain ideals or values (such as 
love for truth or beauty, or for spiritual or intellectual, or even 
biological, ‘ perfection’ of some sort, or for certain particular 
social institutions or cultural traditions, etc.), these ideals or 
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values being sought strictly for their own sake and not for the 
sake of the human interests they may serve. For instance, 
under this terminology Nietzsche’s moral code is a non-humanistic 
idealistic moral code based on a quasi-aesthetic admiration for 
strong and colourful personalities. Moral philosophy can point 
out the fact of fundamental importance that in ultimate analysis 
all non-humanistic codes of behaviour are merely expressions of 
contingent personal preferences—though possibly of very dis- 
interested preferences—on the part of the people adopting these 
codes : whereas the code of impartially sympathetic humanism is 
the only one which by definition gives the same equal weight to 
the preferences of any other person as well. (This last statement, 
of course, presupposes the possibility of making operationally 
meaningful interpersonal utility comparisons—see my ‘‘ Cardinal 
Welfare, Individualistic Ethics, and Interpersonal Comparisons 
of Utility ”, Journal of Political Economy, August, 1955.) 

I think this difference is sufficiently important to justify placing 
the code of impartially sympathetic humanism in a different 
category from any other code of behaviour, and reserving the 
term ‘ moral code ’ and ‘ moral rules’ for describing this particu- 
lar code and the norms associated with it—at least in systematic 
moral philosophy, while preferably retaining the wider usage in 
the social sciences and in the history of moral philosophy. But 
it is a point of minor significance whether this terminological 
policy is adopted or some other. The only important thing is 
that this fundamental difference between humanistic and non- 
humanistic standards of behaviour should be brought out in full 
relief for the information of those people who have to choose 
between them. 

Yet, when all has been said, everybody has to make his own 
choice. 


University of Queensland (and Stanford University) 








III.—_DOES TRADITIONAL AESTHETICS 
REST ON A MISTAKE ? 


By Wixturam E. Kennick 


Ir rests, I think, on at least two of them, and the purpose of this 
paper is to explore the claim that it does. 

By ‘ traditional aesthetics ’ I mean that familiar philosophical 
discipline which concerns itself with trying to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: What is Art? What is Beauty? What 
is the Aesthetic Experience ? What is the Creative Act? What 
are the criteria of Aesthetic Judgement and Taste ? What is the 
function of Criticism ? To be sure, there are others, like: Are 
the aesthetic object and the work of art the same ? or, Does art 
have any cognitive content ?—but these questions are commonly 
taken to be subordinate to those of the first group, which might 
be called the ‘ basic questions ’ of traditional aesthetics. 

1. The Basic Questions as Requests for Definitions. If someone 
asks me ‘ What is helium ?’ I can reply: ‘ It’s a gas’ or ‘It’s a 
chemical element ’ or ‘ It’s a gaseous element, inert and colour- 
less, whose atomic number is 2 and whose atomic weight is 
4-003’. A number of replies will do, depending upon whom I am 
talking to, the aim of his question, and so on. It is a pretty 
straightforward business; we get answers to such questions 
every day from dictionaries, encyclopedias, and technical manuals. 

Now someone asks me ‘ What is Space ?’ or ‘ What is Man ?’ 
or ‘ What is Religion ?’ or ‘ What is Art?’ His question is of 
the same form as the question ‘ What is helium ? ’ but how vastly 
different! There is something very puzzling about these ques- 
tions ; they cannot be answered readily by appealing to diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, or technical manuals. They are philo- 
sophical questions, we say, giving our puzzlement a name, 
although we should not think of calling ‘ What is helium?’ a 
philosophical question. Yet we expect something of the same 
sort of answer to both of them. There’s the rub. 

We say that questions like ‘ What is Space?’ or ‘ What is 
Art ?’ are requests for information about the nature or essence of 
Space or of Art. We could say that ‘ What is helium ?’ is a 
request for information about the nature or essence of helium, 
but we rarely, if ever, do; although we do use questions like 
‘What is helium?’ as analogues of questions like ‘ What is 
Space ?’ to show the sort of reply we are looking for. What we 
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want, we say, is a definition of Space or of Art, for as Plato and 
Aristotle taught us long ago, “ definition is the formula of the 
essence”. So, just as the traditional metaphysicians have long 
sought for the nature or essence of Space and of Time, of Reality 
and of Change, the traditional aesthetician has sought for the 
essence of Art and of Beauty, of the Aesthetic Experience and the 
Creative Act. Most of the basic questions of traditional aes- 
theties are requests for definitions ; hence the familiar formulae 
that constitute the results of traditional aesthetic inquiry : ‘ Art 
is Expression’ (Croce), ‘ Art is Significant Form’ (Clive Bell), 
‘ Beauty is Pleasure Objectified ’ (Santayana), and soon. Given 
these definitions we are supposed to know what Art is or what 
Beauty is, just as we are supposed to know what helium is if 
someone tells us that it is a chemical element, gaseous, inert, and 
colourless, with an atomic number of 2 and an atomic weight of 
4-003. F. J. E. Woodbridge once remarked that metaphysics 
searches for the nature of reality and finds it by definition. We 
might say that traditional aesthetics searches for the nature of 
Art or Beauty and finds it by definition. 

But why should it be so difficult to discern the essence of Art 
or Beauty? Why should it take so much argument to establish 
or defend such formulae as ‘ Art is Expression’? And once we 
have arrived at such formulae or have been given them in answer 
to our question, why should they be so dissatisfying ? 

To come closer to an answer to these questions, we must look 
at what it is the aesthetician expects of a definition of Art or 
Beauty. De Witt Parker has stated with unusual clarity the 
“assumption ”’ of the aesthetician in asking and answering such 
questions as ‘ What is Art?’ ; at the beginning of his essay on 
“ The Nature of Art ’’ (note the title) he says : 


The assumption underlying every philosophy of art is the existence 
of some common nature present in all the arts, despite their differ- 
ences in form and content ; something the same in painting and 
sculpture; in poetry and drama; in music and architecture. 
Every single work of art, it is admitted, has a unique flavour, a 
je ne sais quoi which makes it incomparable with every other work ; 
nevertheless, there is some mark or set of marks which, if it applies 
to any work of art, applies to all works of art, and to nothing 
else—a common denominator, so to say, which constitutes the 
definition of art, and serves to separate . . . the field of art from 
other fields of human culture.’ 


1 De Witt H. Parker, “The Nature of Art ’’, Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, July 1939, p. 684; reprinted in E. Vivas and M. Krieger, 
eds., The Problems of Aesthetics (New York, 1953), p. 90. Italics mine. 
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What we are after, it should be clear, is what the traditional logic 
texts call a ‘definition per genus et differentiam’ of Art and 
Beauty. 

2. The Assumption Questioned ; the First Mistake. The as- 
sumption that, despite their differences, all works of art must 
possess some common nature, some distinctive set of charac- 
teristics which serves to separate Art from everything else, a set 
of necessary and sufficient conditions for their being works of 
art at all, is both natural and disquieting, and constitutes what 
I consider to be the first mistake on which traditional aesthetics 
rests. It is natural, because, after all, we do use the word ‘ art’ 
to refer to a large number of very different things—pictures and 
poems and musical compositions and sculptures and vases and a 
host of other things ; and yet the word is one word. Surely, we 
are inclined to say, there must be something common to them all 
or we should not call them all by the same name. Unum nomen ; 
unum nominatum. 

Yet the assumption is disquieting when we come to search for 
the common nature which we suppose all works of art to possess. 
It is so elusive. We ought to be able to read a poem by Donne or 
by Keats, a novel by George Eliot or Joseph Conrad, or a play by 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, to listen to Mozart and Stravinsky, and 
to look at the pictures of Giotto and Cezanne and the Chinese 
masters and see what Art is. But when we look we do not see 
what Art is. So we are inclined to suppose that its essence must 
be something hidden, something that only an aesthetician can 
see, like the sounds that only a dog can hear, or else, as Parker, 
for example, supposes, that it must be something very complex, 
involving many characteristics (op. cit. p. 93). This explains why 
an adequate definition of Art is so hard to arrive at, why it is so 
much harder to answer questions like ‘ What is Art ?’ than it is 
to answer questions like ‘ What is helium?’ Perhaps this also 
explains why there is a Philosophy of Art when there is no Philo- 
sophy of Helium ? 

But this explanation will not do. It will not do, that is, to 
suppose simply that the essence or nature of Art is elusive, very 
hard to detect, or very complex. It suggests that what we are 
faced with is a problem of scrutinizing, that what we have to do 
is to look long and hard at works of art, examine them carefully 
and diligently and, voila! we shall see. But no amount of 
looking and scrutinizing gives us what we want. All we see is 
this poem and that play, this picture and that statue, or some 
feature of them that catches our attention ; and if we find some 
resemblances between poems or plays or pictures, or even between 
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poems and pictures, pictures and musical compositions, these 
resemblances quickly disappear when we turn to other poems and 
plays and pictures. That is why in aesthetics it is best not to 
look at too many works of art and why, incidentally, aesthetics 
is best taught without concrete examples ; a few will do. We 
can readily believe that we have seen the essence of Art when we 
have selected our examples properly ; but when we range farther 
afield we lose it. 

Despite the temptation to think that if we look long enough and 
hard enough at works of art we shall find the common deno- 
minator in question, after all the fruitless scrutinizing that has 
already been done, it is still more tempting to think that we are 
looking for something that is not there, like looking for the equator 
or the line on the spectrum that separates orange from red. No 
wonder that in aesthetics we soon begin to feel the frustration 
of St. Augustine when he asked himself ‘ What is Time?’: “ If 
I am not asked, I know; if I am asked, I know not”. Some- 
thing must be wrong. 

What is wrong, as I see it, has nothing to do with the nature or 
essence of Art at all ; that is, there is neither anything mysterious 
nor anything complicated about works of art which makes the 
task of answering the question “ What is Art ?’ so difficult. Like 
St. Augustine with Time, we do know quite well what Art is; it 
is only when someone asks us that we do not know. The trouble 
lies not in the works of art themselves but in the concept of Art. 
The word ‘art’, unlike the word ‘helium’, has a complicated 
variety of uses, what is nowadays called a complex‘ Jogic’. It is 
not a word coined in the laboratory or the studio to name some- 
thing that has hitherto escaped our attention ; nor is it a rela- 
tively simple term of common parlance like ‘star’ or ‘ tree’ 
which names something with which we are all quite familiar. 
As Professor Kristeller has shown us,' it is a word with a long, 
involved, and interesting history ; a complicated concept indeed, 
but not for the reasons which the aestheticians suppose. Any 
good dictionary will indicate some of its many meanings, some of 
the variety of uses which the word ‘ art’ has ; but no dictionary 
will give us the kind of formula which the aestheticians seek. 
That is why we suppose that the nature of Art is a philosophical 
problem and why there is a Philosophy of Art but no Philosophy 
of Helium. It is the complicated concepts like those of Space, 
Time, Reality, Change, Art, Knowledge, and so on that baffle us. 

* P. O. Kristeller, “The Modern System of the Arts: A Study in the 


History of Aesthetics”, Journal of the History of Ideas, xii (1951), 496-527 ; 
xiii (1952), 17-46. 
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Dictionaries and their definitions are of use in making short 
shrift of questions of the form ‘ What is X ?’ only in relatively 
simple and comparatively trivial cases; in the hard and more 
interesting cases they are frustrating and disappointing. 

Doubtless there is an answer to this, and it might run somewhat 
as follows : “‘ We know that the word ‘ Art’ has a variety of uses - 
in English. Most commonly it is used to refer to pictures alone ; 
when we visit an art museum or consult an art critic, we expect 
to see pictures or to hear pictures talked about. We say that 
painting, painting pictures, not painting houses or fences, is an 
art, that cooking and sewing and basket-weaving, bookbinding 
and selling are arts, but only some pictures do we call works of art, 
and rarely do we refer to dishes or garments or baskets as works 
of art, except honorifically. We speak of the liberal arts and the 
industrial arts and of the art of war. But all of this is beside the 
point. As aestheticians we are interested only in what are 
sometimes called the ‘ fine arts’, or what Collingwood calls ‘ art 
proper ’—works of art. Surely all of these have something in 
common, else how should we be able to separate those paintings 
and drawings and poems and plays, musica! compositions and 
buildings which are works of art from those which are not ? ” 

To answer the last question first and make a long story short : 
we are able to separate those objects which are works of art from 
those which are not, because we know English ; that is, we know 
how correctly to use the word ‘ art ’ and to apply the phrase ‘ work 
of art’. To borrow a statement from Dr. Waismann and change 
it to meet my own needs, “‘ If anyone is able to use the word * art’ 
or the phrase ‘ work of art’ correctly, in all sorts of contexts and 
on the right sort of occasions, he knows ‘ what art is’, and no 
formula in the world can make him wiser”.' “ Art proper ”’ is 
simply what is properly called ‘art’. The ‘correctly’ and 
‘ properly ’ here have nothing to do with any ‘ common nature ’ 
or ‘ common denominator ’ of all works of art ; they have merely 
to do with the rules that govern the actual and commonly accepted 
usage of the word ‘ art’. 

Imagine a very large warehouse filled with all sorts of things— 
pictures of every description, musical scores for symphonies and 
dances and hymns, machines, tools, boats, houses, churches and 
temples, statues, vases, books of poetry and of prose, furniture 
and clothing, newspapers, postage stamps, flowers, trees, stones, 
musical instruments. Now we instruct someone to enter the 
warehouse and bring out all of the works of art it contains. He 
will be able to do this with reasonable success, despite the fact 

1 See F. Waismann, “ Analytic-Synthetie II”, Analysis, 11 (1950), p. 27. 
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that, as even the aestheticians must admit, he possesses no satis- 
factory definition of Art in terms of some common denominator, 
because no such definition has yet been found. Now imagine the 
same person sent into the warehouse to bring out all objects with 
Significant Form, or all objects of Expression. He would rightly 
be baffled ; he knows a work of art when he sees one, but he has 
little or no idea what to look for when he is told to bring an object 
that possesses Significant Form. 

To be sure, there are many occasions on which we are not sure 
whether something is a work of art or not; that is, we are not 
sure whether to call a given drawing or musical composition a 
work of art or not. Are ‘“ Nearer My God to Thee”’ and the 
political cartoons of Mr. Low works of art? But this merely 
reflects the systematic vagueness of the concepts in question, or 
what Dr. Waismann on another occasion has called their ‘ open 
texture’; a vagueness, note, which the definitions of the aes- 
theticians do nothing at all to remove. On such occasions we 
can, of course, tighten the texture, remove some of the vagueness, 
by making a decision, drawing a line ; and perhaps curators and 
purchasing committees of art museums are sometimes forced for 
obvious practical reasons to do this. But in doing so, they and 
we are not discovering anything about Art. 

We do know what art is when no one asks us what it is; that 
is, we know quite well how to use the word ‘ art’ and the phrase 
‘ work of art’ correctly. And when someone asks us what art is, 
we do not know ; that is, we are at a loss to produce any simple 
formula, or any complex one, which will neatly exhibit the logic 
of this word and this phrase. It is the compulsion to reduce the 
complexity of aesthetic concepts to simplicity, neatness, and 
order that moves the aesthetician to make his first mistake, to 
ask ‘ What is Art?’ and to expect to find an answer like the 
answer that can be given to ‘ What is helium ?’ 

What I have said about Art in this section applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to Beauty, the Aesthetic Experience, the Creative Act, 
and all of the other entities with which traditional aesthetics 
concerns itself. 

Where there is no mystery, there is no need for removing a 
mystery and certainly none for inventing one. 

3. Common Denominators and Similarities. Is the search for 
common characteristics among works of art, then, a fool’s errand ? 
That depends upon what we expect to find. If we expect to find 
some common denominator in Parker’s sense, we are bound to be 
disappointed. We shall get ourselves enmeshed in unnecessary 
difficulties, and the definitions which we hope will free us from 
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the net will be specious at best. If we say ‘ Art is Significant 
Form ’ we may feel momentarily enlightened ; but when we come 
to reflect upon what we mean by ‘ significant form ’ we shall find 
ourselves entangled again. For the notion of Significant Form 
is clearly more obscure than is that of Art or Beauty, as the 
example of the warehouse above amply illustrates; the same 
holds for Expression, Intuition, Representation, and the other 
favoured candidates of the aestheticians. Nor will it do to say, 
as Professor Munro does,' that “ art is skill in providing stimuli 
to satisfactory aesthetic experience”. This has merely a 
scientific sound, and this sound is about as close as the effort 
to make aesthetics scientific comes to science. The notion of 
aesthetic experience is fraught with the same difficulties as the 
notion of art. To put it dogmatically, there is no such thing as 
the Aesthetic Experience ; different sorts of experiences are pro- 
perly referred to as aesthetic. Do not say they must all be 
contemplative. Does that really help at all ? 

There is, however, a fruitful and enlightening search for 
similarities and resemblances in art which the search for the 
common denominator sometimes furthers, the search for what, 
to torture a phrase of Wittgenstein’s, we can call ‘ family resem- 
blances’. When we squint we can sometimes see features of an 
object which otherwise we should miss. So in aesthetics, when 
we narrow our view, when in the search for the common deno- 
minator we carefully select our examples and restrict our sight, 
we may not see what we are looking for, but we may see something 
of more interest and importance. The simplifying formulae of 
the aestheticians are not to be scrapped merely because they fail 
to do what they are designed to do. What fails to do one thing 
may do another. The mistake of the aestheticians can be turned 
to advantage. The suspicion that aesthetics is not nonsense is 
often justified. For the idea that there is a unity among the 
arts, properly employed, can lead to the uncovering of similarities 
which, when noticed, enrich our commerce with art. Croce’s 
supposed discovery that Art is Expression calls our attention to, 
among other things, an interesting feature of some, if not all, 
works of art, namely, their indifference to the distinction between 
the real and the unreal. 

Or, to take examples from critics, when F. R. Leavis says of 
Crabbe, “ His art is that of the short-story writer ”’,* and when 


1Thomas Munro, The Arts and Their Interrelations (New York, 1949), 
p. 108. 

2F. R. Leavis, Revaluation: Tradition and Development in English 
Poetry (London, 1936), p. 125. 
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Professor Stechow compares the fourth movement of Schumann’s 
“ Rhenish”” Symphony with certain features of the Cologne 
Cathedral,! we have something of interest and importance. Our 
attention is refocused on certain works, and we see them in a new 
light. One of the offices of creative criticism, as of creative 
aesthetics, is the finding and pointing out of precisely such 
similarities. 

4. Aesthetic Theories Reconsidered. Philosophical mistakes are 
rarely downright howlers ; they have a point. What I have said 
is, I think, correct, but it neglects an important facet of the quest 
for essences, a by-product of that search, so to speak, which we 
should not ignore. An aesthetic theory, by which I mean a 
systematic answer to such questions as ‘ What is Art ?’ ‘ What 
is Beauty ?’ and the like, frequently does something quite other 
than what it sets out to do. The assumption underlying tradi- 
tional aesthetics, as Parker states it in the passage quoted above, 
is wrong, and I hope I have shown why it is wrong. It does not 
follow from this, however, that aesthetic theories are wholly 
without point, that they are merely mistaken, that formulae like 
‘ Art is Significant Form ’ are worthless, useless, or meaningless. 
They do serve a purpose, but their purpose is not that which 
Parker assigns them. Considered in context, in the historical or 
personal context, for example, they are frequently seen to have 
a point which has nothing to do with the philosophical excuses 
that are made for them. 

Take Bell’s famous dictum that ‘ Art is Significant Form ’. 
It does not help us to understand what art is at all, and to that 
extent it is a failure ; its shortcomings in this direction have been 
exposed on numerous occasions. It is easy to beat Bell down ; 
he is so vulnerable. But when we stop to consider that he was 
an Englishman and when he wrote his book on art (1913) and 
what the taste of the English was like then and of his association 
with Roger Fry, the statement that ‘ Art is Significant Form’ 
loses some of its mystifying sound. It has a point. Not the 
point that Bell thinks it has, for Bell was also looking for the 
common denominator; another point. We might put it this 
way. The taste of Edwardian Englishmen in art was restricted 
to what we pejoratively call the ‘academic’. Subject-matter 
was of prime importance to them—portraits of eminent persons, 
landscapes with or without cows, genre scenes, pictures of fox 
hunts, and the rest. Bell had seen the paintings of Cezanne, 

* Wolfgang Stechow, “ Problems of Structure in Some Relations Between 


the Visual Arts and Music’, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
xi (1953), 325, ; 
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Matisse, and Picasso, and he was quick to see that subject-matter 
was not of prime importance in them, that the value of the 
paintings did not rest on realism or sentimental associations. It 
rested on what? Well, ‘ significant form’; lines and colours 
and patterns and harmonies that stir apart from associations 
evoked by subject-matter. He found also that he could look at 
other paintings, older paintings, paintings by the Venetian and 
Dutch masters, for example, and at vases and carpets and 
sculptures in the same way he looked at Cezanne. He found such 
looking rewarding, exciting. But when he turned to the pictures 
of the academicians, the thrill disappeared ; they could not be 
looked at profitably in this way. What was more natural, then, 
than that he should announce his discovery by saying ‘ Art is 
Significant Form’? He had discovered something for himself. 
Not the essence of Art, as the philosophers would have it, although 
he thought that this is what he found, but a new way of looking 
at pictures. He wanted to share his discovery with others and to 
reform English taste. Here is the point of his dictum ; ‘ Art is 
Significant Form’ is a slogan, the epitome of a platform of 
aesthetic reform. It has work to do. Not the work which the 
philosophers assign it, but a work of teaching people a new way 
of looking at pictures. 

When we blow the dust of philosophic cant away from aesthetic 
theories and look at them in this way, they take on an import- 
ance which otherwise they seem to lack. Read Aristotle’s Poetics, 
not as a philosophical exercise in definition, but as instruction in 
one way to read tragic poetry, and it takes on a new life. Many 
of the other dicta of the aestheticians can also be examined in 
this light. We know that as definitions they will not do; but as 
instruments of instruction or reform they will do. Perhaps that 
is why they have had more real weight with practising critics than 
they have had with philosophers. The critics have caught the 
point, where the philosophers, misguided from. the start by a 
foolish preoccupation with definition, have missed it. 

5. Aesthetics and Criticism ; the Second Mistake. One of the 
prime reasons for the aesthetician’s search for definitions of Art, 
Beauty, and the rest, is his supposition that unless we know what 
Art or Beauty is, we cannot say what good art or beautiful art is. 
Put it in the form of an assumption: Criticism presupposes 
Aesthetic Theory. This assumption contains the second mistake 
on which traditional aesthetics rests, namely, the view that 
responsible criticism is impossible without standards or criteria 
universally applicable to all works of art. The second mistake 
is in this way closely related to the first. 
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To see more clearly how this assumption operates, we can turn 
to a recent book by Mr. Harold Osborne,' Aesthetics and Criticism. 
Osborne believes that ‘‘ a theory of the nature of artistic excel- 
lence is implicit in every critical assertion which is other than 
autobiographical record ’’, and he thinks that “ until the theory 
has been made explicit the criticism is without meaning ”’ (p. 3). 
By a ‘ theory of the neture of artistic excellence ’ Osborne means 
a theory of the nature of Beauty (p. 3). 

Osborne examines several theories of the nature of Beauty and 
finds them all wanting. His moves against them are instructive. 
Take, for example, his move against a version of the Realistic 
Theory in Chapter V, that theory holding that artistic excellence 
consists in ‘ truth to life ’—or so Osborne states it. He correctly 
notes that practising critics have rarely insisted that verisimili- 
tude is a necessary condition of artistic excellence, and we should 
all agree that it is not. ‘‘ But’, says Osborne, “ if correspond- 
ence with real or possible actuality is not a necessary condition of 
artistic excellence, then most certainly it is not and cannot be of 
itself an artistic virtue, or an aesthetic merit, in those works of 
literature where it happens to occur” (p. 93). This is a curious 
argument. It seems to contain a glaring non-sequitur. But 
what leads Osborne from his protasis to his conclusion is the 
assumption that the only acceptable reason offerable for a critical 
judgement of a work of art is one framed in terms of a character- 
istie which all works of art, gua works of art, must possess. Since 
we admit that not all works of art must possess truth to life or 
verisimilitude, we cannot use their adventitious possession of this 
property as a reason for praising, judging, or commending them 
as works of art. 

Now surely this is mistaken. We can agree that correspond- 
ence with real or possible actuality, whatever that may mean, is 
not a necessary condition of artistic excellence ; that is, it is not 
necessary that it appear among the reasons offerable for the 
judgement that a given work of art is good or beautiful. But it 
does not follow that therefore it does not and cannot appear as a 
reason for such a judgement. We can and do praise works of 
art, as works of art, whatever the force of that is, for a variety of 
reasons, and not always the same variety. Osborne’s reply here 
is that in doing so we are being ‘ illogical and inconsistent ’. 
Attacking the users of the Hedonistic Criterion, he says, ‘‘ In so 
far as he [the critic] also uses other criteria [than the hedonistic 
one] for grading and assessing works of art, he is being illogical 
and inconsistent with himself whenever he does introduce the 
* Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1955. 
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hedonistic—or emotional—assumption ” (p. 139). But why ? 
There is nothing whatever illogical or inconsistent about praising, 
grading, or judging a work of art for more than one reason, unless 
we assume with Osborne that one and only one reason is offerable 
on pain of inconsistency, which is clearly not the case in art or 
anywhere else. 

Osborne, true to the assumptions of traditional aesthetics, is 
looking for that condition which is both necessary and sufficient 
for artistic excellence or merit. His own candidate for that con- 
dition is what he calls “ configurational coherence”. But if 
anything pointed were needed to convince us of the emptiness of 
the search, it is the unintelligibility of Osborne’s account of 
“ beauty as configuration’. If what I have said above about the 
concepts of Art and Beauty is true, we should not be surprised by 
this. For ‘art’ and ‘ beauty’ do not name one and only one 
substance and attribute respectively ; no wonder we cannot find 
the one thing they name or render intelligible the felt discovery 
that they do name one thing. We can make each of them name 
one thing if we wish. But why should we bother? We get 
along very well with them as they are. 

6. Ethics and Criticism; the Second Mistake Again. ‘ But 
surely ’, someone will say, ‘ this cannot be the whole story. We 
can and do say that this work of art, this picvure, for example, is 
better than that, or that this is a good one and that one is not. 
Do we not presuppose certain standards or criteria when we make 
such judgements? And isn’t this really all that Osborne and 
other aestheticians have in mind when they insist that criticism 
presupposes aesthetic theory? They are looking for the stan- 
dards of critical judgement and taste in the nature of art, just as 
many moralists have looked for the standards of right conduct in 
the nature of man. They may be looking in the wrong place, but 
clearly they are right in assuming that there must be something 
to find.’ 

My reply is this: they are not looking in the wrong place so 
much as they are looking for the wrong thing. The bases of 
responsible criticism are indeed to be found in the work of art 
and nowhere else, but this in no way implies that critical judge- 
ments presuppose any canons, rules, standards, or criteria 
applicable to all works of art. 

When we say that a certain knife is a good knife, we have in 
mind certain features of the knife, or of knives in general, which 
we believe will substantiate or support this claim : the sharpness 
of the blade, the sturdiness of the handle, the durability of the 
metal, the way it fits the hand, and so on. There are a number of 
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such considerations, all of which refer to characteristics of the 
knife and not to our feelings about or attitudes towards it, which 
may be said to constitute the criteria of a good knife. Special 
criteria may be adduced for fishing knives as opposed to butcher 
knives, and so on, but this does not affect the issue in question. 
Note first that there is no definite or exhaustively specifiable list 
of criteria in common and universal employment ; it does not 
make sense to ask how many there are or whether we have con- 
sidered them all. But there are generally accepted criteria with 
which we are all familiar which we use to support our judgements, 
though in cases of special instruments or implements, like 
ophthalmoscopes, only specialists are acquainted with the criteria. 
Secondly, note how the criteria are related to the purposes or 
functions of knives, to the uses to which we put them, the 
demands we make upon them. ‘Knife’, we might say, is a 
function-word, a word that names something which is usually 
defined by its function or functions. The criteria, we can say 
loosely, are derivable from the definition. This second con- 
sideration has led some aestheticians to look for the standards of 
taste and criticism in the function of art. 

Now take apples. They have, of course, no function. We use 
them, we do things with them—eat them, use them for decoration, 
feed them to pigs, press cider from them, and so on—but none of 
these things can be said to constitute the function of an apple. 
Depending, however, on how we use them or what we use them 
for, we can frame lists of criteria similar to the lists for knives. 
The best apples for decoration are not always the best for eating, 
nor are the best for making pies always the best for making cider. 
Now take mathematicians. A mathematician, unless he is as- 
signed a particular work to do, again has no function. There 
are certain things a mathematician does, however, and in terms 
of these we can again frame criteria for judging, praising, grading, 
and commending mathematicians. Finally, take men in general. 
We often praise a man, as a man, as opposed to as a plumber or 
a mathematician, and we call this sort of praise moral praise. 
Here again, we have criteria for assessing the moral worth of men, 
although, theological considerations aside, we do not frame them 
in terms of man’s function, purpose, or task, even if some moralists, 
like Aristotle, have tried to frame them in terms of man’s end. 
But we make demands on men, moral demands on all men, and 
our criteria reflect these demands. 

Let us turn now to art. The question we have to raise is this : 
Are critical judgements of pictures and poems logically sym- 
metrical to the sorts of judgements we have been considering ? 
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I think they are not, or not entirely. Not because they are 
somehow more subjective or unreliable than other value judge- 
ments (this issue is as false as an issue can be !), but because the 
pattern of justification and support which is appropriate to them 
is of a different sort. Any critical judgement, to be justified, 
must be supported by reasons ; this goes without saying, for this 
is what ‘ justification’ means. But must the reasons offerable 
and acceptable in cases of critical appraisal be of the same order 
or type as those offerable and acceptable in cases of instruments, 
implements, useful objects, professional services, jobs, offices, or 
moral conduct ? In particular, must there be any general rules, 
standards, criteria, canons, or laws applicable to all works of 
art by which alone such critical appraisals can be supported ? 
I think not. 

In the first place, we should note that only a man corrupted by 
aesthetics would think of judging a work of art as a work of art in 
general, as opposed to as this poem, that picture, or this sym- 
pheny. There is some truth in the contention that the notions 
of Art and Work of Art are special aestheticians’ concepts. This 
follows quite naturally from the absence of any distinguishing 
feature or features common to all works of ari as such, and from 
the absence of any single demand or set of demands which we 
make on all works of art as such. Despite the occasional claim 
that it has, Art has no function or purpose, in the sense in which 
knives and ophthalmoscopes have functions, and this is an insight 
to be gained from the ‘ art for art’s sake’ position. This does 
not mean that we cannot use individual works of art for special 
purposes ; we can and do. We can use novels and poems and 
symphonies to put us to sleep or wake us up ; we can use pictures 
to cover spots on the wall, vases to hold flowers, and sculptures 
for paper weights or door stops. This is what lends point to the 
distinction between judging something as a work of art and 
judging it as a sedative, stimulant, or paper weight; but we 
cannot conclude from this that Art has some special function or 
purpose in addition to the purposes to which it can be put. 

Similarly there is no one thing which we do with all works of 
art: some we hang, some we play, some we perform, some we 
read ; some we look at, some we listen to, some we analyse, some 
we contemplate, and so on. There is no special aesthetic use of 
works of art, even though it may make sense, and even be true, 
to say that a person who uses a statue as a door stop is not using 
it as a work of art ; he is not doing one of the things we normally 
do with works of art; he is not treating it properly, we might 
say. But the proper treatment of works of art varies from time 
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to time and from place to place. It was quite proper for a cave 
man to hurl his spear at the drawing of a bison, just as it was quite 
proper for the Egyptians to seal up paintings and sculptures in a 
tomb. Such treatment does not render the object thus treated 
not a work of art. The attempt to define Art in terms of what 
we do with certain objects is as doomed as any other. From this 
and the first consideration it follows that there is no way by 
which we can derive the criteria of taste and criticism from the 
function of art or from its use. 

The remaining parallel is with moral appraisal, and this is the 
most interesting of them all. It has been, and perhaps still is, a 
common view among philosophers that Beauty and Goodness are 
two species of the same genus, namely, Value, and that therefore 
there are at least two classes of value judgements, namely, moral 
judgements and aesthetic judgements. For this reason there is 
a tendency further to suppose that there is a logical symmetry 
between the two. But the supposition of symmetry is a mistake, 
and I am led to suspect that it does little but harm to suppose 
that Beauty and Goodness are two species of the same genus at 
all. There are clearly certain similarities between the two, that 
is, between the logic of statements of the form ‘ This is good ’ 
and the logic of statements of the form ‘ This is beautiful ’—they 
are used in many of the same ways—but this must not blind us 
to the differences. Criticism suffers from a very natural com- 
parison with ethics. 

Moral appraisal is like the other forms of appraisal, in this 
respect ; it expresses a desire for uniformity. It is when we are 
interested in uniformity of size, milk producing capacity, conduct, 
and so on, that standards or criteria become so important. We 
maintain standards in products and in workmanship ; we enforce 
them, hold ourselves up to them, teach them to our children, 
insist on them, and so on, all for the sake of a certain uniformity. 
In morals we are interested in uniformity, at least in what we 
expect men not to do; that is one reason why rules and laws are 
necessary and why they play such an important réle in moral 
appraisal. But in art, unless, like Plato, we wish to be legislators 
and to require something of art, demand that it perform a 
specified educational and social service, we are not as a rule 
interested in uniformity. Some critics und aestheticians are, of 
course, interested in uniformity—uniformity in the works of art 
themselves or uniformity in our approach to them. For them it 
is quite natural to demand criteria. For them it is also quite 
natural to formulate theories of Art and Beauty. Remember 
what we said about aesthetic theories above: the definitions in 
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which they issue are often slogans of reform. As such they are 
also often devices for the encouragement of uniformity. But this 
merely betrays the persuasive character of many aesthetic 
theories, and the peculiar legislative posture of some critics and 
aestheticians is no warrant for the assumption that the criteria in 
question are necessary for responsible criticism. Nor should it 
blind us to the fact that we do quite well without them. Criticism 
has in no way been hampered by the absence of generally applic- 
able canons and norms, and where such norms have been proposed 
they have either, like the notorious Unities in the case of tragedy, 
been shown to be absurd, or else, like the requirements of balance, 
harmony, and unity in variety, they have been so general, 
equivocal, and empty as to be useless in critical practice. 
Ordinarily we feel no constraint in praising one novel for its 
verisimilitude, another for its humour, and still another for its 
plot or characterization. We remark on the richness of Van 
Gogh’s impasto, but we do not find it a fault in a Chinese scroll 
painting that it is flat and smooth. Botticelli’s lyric grace is his 
glory, but Giotto and Chardin are not to be condemned because 
their poetry is of another order. The merits of Keats and Shelley 
are not those of Donne and Herbert. And why should Shake- 
speare and Aeschylus be measured by the same rod? Different 
works of art are, or may be, praiseworthy or blameworthy for 
different reasons, and not always the same reasons. A quality 
that is praiseworthy in one painting may be blameworthy in 
another ; realism is not always a virtue, but this does not mean 
that it is not sometimes a virtue.’ 

Mr. Hampshire has put the reason why the criteria sought by 
the aestheticians are so ‘ elusive ’ and why the parallel with ethics 
is a mistake in this way: “ A work of art ”’, he says, “ is gratuit- 
ous. It is not essentially the answer to a question or the solution 
of a presented problem”’ (op. cit. p. 162). There is no one 
problem being solved or question answered by all poems, all 
pictures, all symphonies, let alone all works of art. If we set a 
number of people to doing the same thing, we can rate them on 
how well they do it. We have, or can frame, a criterion. But 
not all artists are doing the same thing—solving the same problem, 
answering the same question, playing the same game, running 
the same race. Some of them may be, we do group artists 
together by ‘ schools’, and in other ways, to indicate precisely 


1 I owe much in this section to Helen Knight’s “ The Use of ‘ Good” in 
Aesthetic Judgments”, Aesthetics and Language, William Elton edn. 
(Oxford, 1954), pp. 147 ff., and to Stuart Hampshire’s “ Logic and 
Appreciation ”’, ibid, pp. 161 ff. 
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this kind of similarity ; but only in so far as they are does it make 
sense to compare and appraise them on the same points. it is 
no criticism of Dickens that he did not write like Henry James. 
Writing a novel or a lyric poem may, in some interesting respects, 
be like playing a game or solving a problem, we in fact speak of 
artists as solving problems. But it is also different ; so that if 
we wish to retain the analogy we must call attention to the 
differences by saying that not all poets or novelists are playing 
the scme game, solving the same problems. There is indeed a 
certain gratuitousness in art which destroys the parallelism or 
symmetry between moral and aesthetic appraisal. 

But there is also a gratuitousness in aesthetic criticism. Moral 
appraisal, like legal judgement, is a practical necessity ; aesthetic 
appraisal is not. That is why the claim that in art it is all a 
matter of taste is tolerable, even if it is false, when this sounds so 
shocking in morals. We can live side by side in peace and amity 
with those whose tastes differ quite radically from our own ; 
similar differences in moral standards are more serious. And yet, 
of course, aesthetic criticism is not merely a matter of taste, if by 
taste we mean unreasoned preferences. Taste does play an 
important part in the differences among critical appraisals, but 
we are clearly not satisfied when, in answer to our question ‘ Why 
is it good ?’ or ‘ What’s good about it ?’, we are told ‘ It’s good 
because I like it’. Mrs. Knight correctly notes that “ my liking 
a picture is never a criterion of its goodness ”’ (op. cit. p. 154). 
That is, my liking a picture is no reason for its being good, though 
it may be a reason for my saying that it is good. 

But if it is not all a matter of liking and disliking, why is it that 
a certain feature is a virtue in a given work of art? If someone 
tells me that a certain work of art is good for such and such 
reasons, how can I tell whether the reasons he offers are good 
reasons or not, or even if they are relevant? These questions 
are not easily answered, for in practice we adduce many con- 
siderations for saying that a work of art is good or that a certain 
feature of it is a virtue. I will make no attempt to canvass these 
considerations but will close with some observations on a logical 
feature of the problem. 

We are confronted, I think, with a problem that is really two 
problems: there is the problem of saying why a given work of 
art is good or bad, and there is the problem of saying why our 
reasons are good or bad, or even relevant. We may praise a 
picture, say, for its subtle balance, colour contrast, and draughts- 
manship ; this is saying why the picture is good. We may now 
go on to raise the more ‘ philosophical ’ question of what makes 
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balance, or this sort of colour contrast, or this kind of draughts- 
manship an artistic virtue. The first sort of question, the 
question of why the work of art is good or bad, is decided by 
appeal to the ‘good-making characteristics’ or ‘ criterion- 
characters ’ of the work of art in question, that is, by an appeal 
to certain objectively discriminable characteristics of the work 
under discussion. These characteristics are many and various ; 
there is a large variety of reasons offerable for a work of art’s 
being a good or bad work of art. The second sort of question, 
the question of the worth or relevance of the reasons offered in 
answer to the first question, is settled by appeal either to custom 
or to decision. In this respect aesthetic criticism is very like 
moral appraisal. We either simply praise what is customarily 
praised and condemn what is customarily condemned or we 
decide what the criteria shall be. This does not mean that the 
criteria, that is, the reasons offerable for a work of art’s being 
good or bad, are arbitrary. There may be plenty of reasons why 
one feature is a ‘ criterion-character’ and another is not. Part 
of the reason may be psychological, part sociological, part meta- 
physical, or even religious and ethical. Only an aesthete ignores, 
or tries to ignore, the many relations of a poem or picture to life 
and concentrates on what are called the purely ‘ formal’ values 
of the work at hand ; but in doing so he determines what he will 
accept as a reason for a work of art’s being goodior bad. That a 
work of art assists the cause of the proletariat in the class struggle 
is a reason for its being a good work of art to a convinced Marxist, 
but it is not a reason, let alone a good reason, to the bourgeois 
aesthete. That a picture contains nude figures is a reason, to the 
puritan and the prude, for condemning it, though no enlightened 
man can be brought to accept it. Thus morals and politics and 
religion do enter into our critieal judgements, even when we claim 
that they should not. 

I noted above that there is no one use which we make of all 
works of art, nor is there any one demand or set of demands which 
we make on them. This is, I think, important, and serves to 
explain, at least in part, the actual relativity of aesthetic criteria. 
What one age looks for in painting or in literature, another age 
may neglect. What one group demands, another forbids. We 
are not always consistent in even our own demands on art, and 
I can see no reason why we should be. We can be interested in 
works of art for many reasons, and some of these reasons may be 
more decisive at one time or in one set of circumstances than they 
are at another time or in another set of circumstances. This 
affects the very logic of critical appraisal by determining the 
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relevance and merit of the reasons we offer for our judgements. 
We are well aware of the fact that the estimate of a given poet or 
painter changes from period to period. El Greco’s or Shake- 
speare’s reputation has not always been what it is, and no one 
should be surprised if it should change in the future. But if we 
examine the reasons that have been offered for the different 
estimates, we find that they too are different. Different reasons 
are persuasive at different times and in different contexts. The 
same explanation is operative : the needs and interests that art 
gratifies are different from time to time and, to a lesser extent 
perhaps, from person to person. But as the needs and interests 
vary, so also will the criteria and the weight we place on them. 
This is a vicious relativism only to those who are moraliy disposed 
to insist on the uniformity of taste. 

Summary : I have tried to show (1) that the search for essences 
in aesthetics is a mistake, arising from the failure to appreciate 
the complex but not mysterious logic of such words and phrases 
as ‘art’, ‘ beauty ’, ‘ the aesthetic experience’, and so on. But 
(2) although the characteristics common to all works of art are 
the object of a fool’s errand, the search for similarities in some- 
times very different works of art can be profitably pursued, and 
this search is occasionally stimulated by the formulae of the 
aestheticians. (3) Although the definitions of the aestheticians 
are useless for the role usually assigned to them, we must not 
ignore the live purpose they frequently serve as slogans in the 
effort to change taste and as instruments for opening up new 
avenues of appreciation. (4) If the search for the common 
denominator of all works of art is abandoned, abandoned with it 
must be the attempt to derive the criteria of critical appreciation 
and appraisal from the nature of art. (5) Traditional aesthetics 
mistakenly supposes that responsible criticism is impossible 
without a set of rules, canons, or standards applicable to all works 
of art. This supposition arises from an uncritical assimilation of 
the pattern of critical appraisal to that of appraisal in other areas, 
particularly morals, and from a failure to appreciate the gratuit- 
ousness of art and the manner in which reasons are operative in 
the justification of critical judgements. 
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IV.—‘ EVALUATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE’ 
By G. M. Matruews 


In Part Il of The Language of Morals Mr. Hare appears to use the 
terms ‘ evaluative ’ and ‘ descriptive ’ as follows. A value word, 
or a word used evaluatively, has both evaluative and descriptive 
meaning, and is to be contrasted with a purely descriptive use of 
a word, which has no evaluative meaning. In this article I shall 
attempt to attack this dichotomy of Hare’s, and try to suggest 
the drawing of lines in rather different places. 

Since ‘ descriptive’ is here being used much more narrowly 
than is usual, to mean, in effect, non-evaluative, it would seem 
best to start with what is ‘ evaluative’. Hare appears to identify 
evaluating with commending or its opposite, and the expression 
of an evaluation with an expression of commendation or condem- 
nation. For instance, he says on page 118, “. . . the evaluative 
meaning is constant for every class of object for which the word 
(good) is used. When we call a motor-car or a chronometer or a 
cricket-bat or a picture good, we are commending all of them ”’, 
and on page 140, “. . . the properties which make a man morally 
good are obviously different from those which make a chrono- 
meter good . . . but the evaluative meaning is the same—in both 
cases we are commending’. The question whether a particular 
word, whether it be ‘ good ’ or some other, is being used evalua- 
tively or not would thus seem to be identical with the question 
whether or not the speaker is using it to express commendation or 
its opposite, whatever else he may be using the word to do as 
well. 

If one accepts this identification, and then considers on what 
sorts of occasion we should normally say that the speaker was 
expressing commendation, then, even if one sets aside the slight 
shyness one might feel in saying that one was commending St. 
Francis of Assisi, the following cases present some difficulty. It 
would seem that if somebody like Mr. Geach, who apparently 
considered cricket a ridiculous and frivolous game, were to say 
‘ That was good cricket ’, he could not be said to be expressing an 
evaluation, since it would surely be odd to say that he was 
commending it if he did 1:0t consider it to be the sort of thing that 
was worth aiming at. Similarly, it would seem, the phrase ‘a 
good burglar ’ would not express an evaluation if the speaker were 
a law-abiding citizen who emphatically rejected the suggestion 
that he was commending the burglar, even qua burglar. Again, 
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relevance and merit of the reasons we offer for our judgements. 
We are well aware of the fact that the estimate of a given poet or 
painter changes from period to period. El Greco’s or Shake- 
speare’s reputation has not always been what it is, and no one 
should be surprised if it should change in the future. But if we 
examine the reasons that have been offered for the different 
estimates, we find that they too are different. Different reasons 
are persuasive at different times and in different contexts. The 
same explanation is operative: the needs and interests that art 
gratifies are different from time to time and, to a lesser extent 
perhaps, from person to person. But as the needs and interests 
vary, so also will the criteria and the weight we place on them. 
This is a vicious relativism only to those who are morally disposed 
to insist on the uniformity of taste. 

Summary : I have tried to show (1) that the search for essences 
in aesti, stics is a mistake, arising from the failure to appreciate 
the complex but not mysterious logic of such words and phrases 
as ‘art’, ‘ beauty ’, ‘ the aesthetic experience’, and soon. But 
(2) although the characteristics common to all works of art are 
the object of a fool’s errand, the search for similarities in some- 
times very different works of art can be profitably pursued, and 
this search is occasionally stimulated by the formulae of the 
aestheticians. (3) Although the definitions of the aestheticians 
are useless for the role usually assigned to them, we must not 
ignore the live purpose they frequently serve as slogans in the 
effort to change taste and as instruments for opening up new 
avenues of appreciation. (4) If the search for the common 
denominator of all works of art is abandoned, abandoned with it 
must be the attempt to derive the criteria of critical appreciation 
and appraisal from the nature of art. (5) Traditional aesthetics 
mistakenly supposes that responsible criticism is impossible 
without a set of rules, canons, or standards applicable to all works 
of art. This supposition arises from an uncritical assimilation of 
the pattern of critical appraisal to that of appraisal in other areas, 
particularly morals, and from a failure to appreciate the gratuit- 
ousness of art and the manner in which reasons are operative in 
the justification of critical judgements. 
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IV.— EVALUATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE’ 
By G. M. Matruews 


In Part II of The Language of Morals Mr. Hare appears to use the 
terms ‘ evaluative ’ and ‘ descriptive ’ as follows. A value word, 
or a word used evaluatively, has both evaluative and descriptive 
meaning, and is to be contrasted with a purely descriptive use of 
a word, which has no evaluative meaning. In this article I shall 
attempt to attack this dichotomy of Hare’s, and try to suggest 
the drawing of lines in rather different places. 

Since ‘ descriptive’ is here being used much more narrowly 
than is usual, to mean, in effect, non-evaluative, it would seem 
best to start with what is ‘ evaluative’. Hare appears to identify 
evaluating with commending or its opposite, and the expression 
of an evaluation with an expression of commendation or condem- 
nation. For instance, he says on page 118, “. . . the evaluative 
meaning is constant for every class of object for which the word 
(good) is used. When we call a motor-car or a chronometer or a 
cricket-bat or a picture good, we are commending all of them ”’, 
and on page 140, “. . . the properties which make a man morally 
good are obviously different from those which make a chrono- 
meter good . . . but the evaluative meaning is the same—in both 
cases we are commending”. The question whether a particular 
word, whether it be ‘ good ’ or some other, is being used evalua- 
tively or not would thus seem to be identical with the question 
whether or not the speaker is using it to express commendation or 
its opposite, whatever else he may be using the word to do as 
well. 

If one accepts this identification, and then considers on what 
sorts of occasion we should normally say that the speaker was 
expressing commendation, then, even if one sets aside the slight 
shyness one might feel in saying that one was commending St. 
Francis of Assisi, the following cases present some difficulty. It 
would seem that if somebody like Mr. Geach, who apparently 
considered cricket a ridiculous and frivolous game, were to say 
‘ That was good cricket ’, he could not be said to be expressing an 
evaluation, since it would surely be odd to say that he was 
commending it if he did not consider it to be the sort of thing that 
was worth aiming at. Similarly, it would seem, the phrase ‘a 
good burglar ’ would not express an evaluation if the speaker were 
a law-abiding citizen who emphatically rejected the suggestion 
that he was commending the burglar, even qua burglar. Again, 
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and with this Hare would seem to agree, if in saying that some- 
thing was good, the speaker was using criteria which were general- 
ly accepted as satisfactory, but which he did not himself accept, 
or was unsure about accepting, or if he were using ‘ good’ in 
inverted commas, he would not be making an evaluation since 
he would not be expressing commendation. But surely this is an 
unusual restriction of the term ‘ evaluation’. There is nothing 
verbally odd in asking someone to evaluate something according 
to criteria with which he is conversant, but which he himself does 
not regard as satisfactory (jewellers and estate agents must often 
have to do this), nor in asking him to evaluate something which 
one knows is not the sort of thing which he regards as worth 
aiming at. A conventional use of ‘ good ’ may perfectly properly 
be said to express an evaluation, albeit an evaluation in accor- 
dance with conventional standards. The ironic use too, as in 
‘He is a good spouter’ may be said to express an evaluation, 
although it is an evaluation of a type of activity which the speaker 
cannot seriously imagine that anyone could consider to be worth 
aiming at. An inverted commas use may merely report someone 
else’s evaluation, but may also be used to make an evaluation in 
accordance with criteria of a particular person or set of people. 
If Hare’s clergyman had some definite trick of speech, for instance 
a marked stutter, then amongst those who knew him ‘ She is a 
g-g-g-good girl’ might do duty for, He said she was a good girl’ 
but might also be used of a girl whom the clergyman had never 
even heard of, in order to show that the evaluation was being 
made according to his criteria. The two might be combined in 
* He said that she was a g-g-g-good girl, but in fact she is not a 
g-g-g-good girl’. In the ordinary and wider sense of evaluative 
any use of the word ‘ good’ may be said to be evaluative or to 
express an evaluation, provided that the speaker is judging that 
the thing in question has, in a sufficient degree, a sufficient 
number of important enough merits, whether according to the 
standard which is generally accepted, or that which is accepted by 
some particular person or persons, or, where they differ, that 
accepted by himself, and whether the thing judged is thought to 
be the sort of thing worth aiming at by him, by the majority or by 
neither. If, however, we take the notion of ‘ expressing com- 
mendation ’ we would seem to be restricted to those cases in 
which the speaker is judging according to standards and criteria 
which he accepts, whether others do so or not, and is judging 
something which he, at any rate, regards as worth while. Hare 
includes good burglars and good poisoners under his commenda- 
tory use of good, apparently on the grounds that one can imagine 
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the possibility of having to choose a burglar. But if ‘ commend- 
ing ’ is to be used as widely as this, one might, by a similar argu- 
ment, include conventional and inverted commas uses, on the 
grounds that one can imagine the possibility of accepting the 
standards and criteria in question and choosing in accordance 
with them. 

When considering implications, and in particular when con- 
sidering reasons for acting, it is no doubt extremely important to 
separate out these various uses of ‘ good’. Because of the impor- 
tance of the commendatory use in frequently giving a reason for 
doing something, it might be thought harmless to restrict the 
term ‘ evaluative ’ to this use, and to keep it as a technical term 
to apply only to those cases in which the speaker is expressing 
commendation or its opposite. Although this seems a little hard 
on the other uses, it would perhaps be perfectly all right, provided 
that, in using an evaluative/descriptive dichotomy, one made it 
clear that by ‘ descriptive’ here one meant ‘ non-evaluative ’ 
only in this sense of not commendatory or its opposite, and was 
not also ruling out the whole notion of judging prowess, excellence 
and worth. Otherwise one seems to be in some danger of mis- 
representing some of the features even of the commendatory use. 

Hare is extremely liberal in his use of the term ‘ descriptive 
meaning’. He seems to use it to cover any sort of information 
which the word ‘ good ’ may be used toconvey. The information 
may be, for instance, that the thing in question comes up to a 
certain standard. “In virtue of its descriptive meaning, it 
informs the hearer that the object conforms to the standard. 
This is true even if the judgement is an ‘ inverted-commas ’ or 
conventional one ”’ (p. 135). Or it may be information about what 
criteria are being used. “. . . I might ask ‘How do you mean, 
the best player ?’ and he might reply ‘ I mean he always scores 
the largest number of smashes’. Here it is obvious that what I 
was asking for, and was given, were the criteria for calling him 
the best player;...” (p. 109). Or it may be the information 
that the thing has such and such characteristics. ‘‘ The first 
similarity between ‘ M is a red motor-car ’ and ‘ M isa good motor- 
car ’ is that both can be and often are used for conveying informa- 
tion of a purely factual and descriptive character. . . . (The 
hearer) will complain that I have misled him if he subsequently 
discovers that M will not go over 30 m.p.h., or uses as much oil as 
petrol...” (p. 112). Conformity to a standard; criteria ; 
characteristics ;. . . but it might be argued that it would perhaps 
be better not to lump all these different things together under one 
heading. The information that the thing ‘conforms to the 
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standard’ comes in with ‘descriptive meaning’ presumably 
because it is not the same as an expression of commendation, 
and is in place even in non-commendatory uses. But this 
classification of it seems odd in conjunction with the remark that 
the descriptive meaning is the meaning only in a loose and secon- 
dary sense, if indeed it can be called meaning at all, which is apt 
enough when we are considering, e.g. a good motor-car in terms 
such as not using as much oil as petrol. It seems odd because the 
claim that the thing comes up to the standard (whatever the 
standard may be, and whose ever standard it may be) seems to be, 
roughly what the word ‘ good’ means, in a perfectly ordinary 
sense of ‘meaning’. If anyone were to say ‘ Yes, this is a good 
one, but what has that to do with its coming up to a standard ?’ 
what could one do but assume that he did not know what the 
words meant, and start teaching him how to use them ? 

What of characteristics and criteria? On page 111 ‘ This 
strawberry is sweet’ and ‘ This strawberry is large, red and 
juicy ’ are given as examples of remarks usually called descriptive, 
and contrasted with evaluative sort of remarks such as ‘ This is a 
good strawberry ’, ‘ This is just as strawberries ought tobe’. The 
question is then raised ‘ What is the connection between these 
two sorts of remarks ?’ and the answer given is that in order to 
bridge the gap we need to know the major premise—what are the 
criteria in virtue of which a strawberry is to be called a good one, 
what is the standard of goodness in strawberries. Is this enough ? 
Does it not depend on how the words ‘ sweet ’, ‘ red ’, ‘ juicy ’ and 
‘large’ are being used ? Given the syllogism : 

“ Strawberries which are sweet, red, juicy and large are good 

ones. 

This strawberry is sweet, red, juicy and large. 

Therefore this strawberry is a good one.” 
is it not always possible that one may want to reject the conclu- 
sion on the grounds that while the strawberry is sweet, red and 
juicy, it is not sweet enough, or not juicy enough, or not of the 
right sort of red? To put this in another way, does not this 
syllogism leave out of account the question whether the character- 
istics satisfy the criteria? It would seem not to be assailable in 
this way only (1) in the limiting case where the criteria specify 
‘ absolutely any degree of sweetness ’, or whatever it is, and (2) if 
the question of the criteria being satisfied is presupposed in the 
use of the words ‘ sweet ’, ‘ juicy ’, etc., in the minor premiss ; if, 
that is to say, the minor premiss is interpreted as ‘ This strawberry 
has the merits of sweetness, juiciness, etc.’, or ‘ This strawberry 
has the right sort of sweetness and juiciness in a sufficient degree 
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to count as a good one’. More often than not in a context of 
evaluation, this is precisely how we should interpret such a state- 
ment, as is shown by the fact that in such a context ‘ This straw- 
berry is sweet, red and juicy ’ would generally be taken to express 
an evaluation and to express commendation just as much as the 
less precise ‘ This is a good strawberry’. If, however, the state- 
ment is not interpreted in this way, it might always be possible to 
deny the conclusion on the grounds that the characteristics are 
not quite of the right sort, or not possessed in the right degree, or 
not in the right way, or something else of this kind, as in the 
following arguments : 
(1) It is wicked and horrible to persecute the Jews. 
Why? What harm does it do ? 
It does a lot of harm to them. 
Oh, that I grant you, but what does that matter / 
They're human beings, aren’t they ? and its wicked to torture 
and persecute human beings. 
But you cannot count Jews as human beings ! 


(2) That was very rude. 
But why ?¢ 
You stuck out your tongue, didn’t you, and its rude to do that. 
Yes, but I didn’t stick out my tongue in that sense, I didn’t 
stick out my tongue at anybody. He was the Doctor. 
(3) The house is agreeably situated in 5 acres of its ground, and has 
spacious living rooms and bedrooms and two bathrooms. 
If indeed it had all those advantages, I should agree that it was 
a very good house indeed, but surely you cannot call those 
miserable messy little boxes bathrooms. 


In all these cases the things in question could be described in or 
classified by the terms suggested, if these were being used non- 
evaluatively. The Nazi, for instance, might well not want to re- 
define the term ‘ human being ’ so that it would in all contexts be 
inapplicable to Jews, e.g. for taxation purposes and biological 
classification. On the other hand, what may be perfectly proper- 
ly described or classified in this way may not satisfy the criteria 
of evaluation, even though these be stated in precisely the same 
terms. Therefore, in going from a completely neutral statement 
of characteristics to the statement that something is good, one 
needs to know not only the criteria, but also that the character- 
istics satisfy these criteria. And in proceeding the other way 
round, if someone says that a thing is good, and one knows his 
criteria for things of this sort, one may take it that the thing has 
characteristics of the kind that, according to his standards or the 
standards in question, would count as merits or excellences. 
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Perhaps it would be possible to use, ‘ descriptive’ both of 
purely factual characteristics and of reasons and criteria for 
evaluation without blurring the distinction between them. But 
there does seem to be a case for allowing the term ‘ evaluative ’ its 
normal scope, so that, no longer monopolized by commending and 
its opposite, it may take care of judgements of excellence and 
demerit, whether the judgement be made by the use of an award 
term like ‘ good ’ or by citing some characteristic as satisfying the 
criteria, and whether the standard is one of excellence in a particu- 
lar sphere, as with the word ‘ good ’, or relates to some particular 
aspect, e.g. is a standard of comfort, or of polite behaviour, or an 
aesthetic standard of correct porportion. If one needed them, 
the terms ‘ purely descriptive’ or ‘ purely factual’ could then 
perhaps be used as technical terms to cover what is not evaluative 
in this sense, while the term ‘ descriptive ’ could be taken out of 
the dichotomy, and used in its usual wide sense in which it is 
permissible to say that the word ‘ honest ’ is descriptive without 
thereby suggesting that it is not also evaluative. 

If one wishes to characterize more clearly the difference between 
a word or sentence used evaluatively in this broader sense, and a 
word or sentence not so used, a possible way of doing it is to 
distinguish between the different sorts of criteria that may be 
being employed. Supposing the statement ‘Those are motor- 
cars ’ is being used non-evaluatively, then, if one asks for a list of 
the criteria for saying that these things are motor-cars, and if one 
asks for the meaning of the word ‘ motor-car ’ the answers should 
in no way conflict, since ‘ criteria’ here are criteria for a correct 
use of the word, or perhaps the selection of these which give one 
the criteria for distinguishing a motor-car from, e.g. a motor-cycle, 
and if one changes these criteria one changes the meaning of the 
word. If, however, one is using the term ‘ motor-car’ as an 
honorific title, then there may well be a discrepancy between the 
criteria, in the sense of criteria of evaluation, and the definition. 
For the question whether a particular vehicle is to be called a 
motor-car will then not be settled merely by considering the 
meaning of the term. One would need to consider also whether 
the vehicle in question satisfied these other criteria. It may pass 
the first test and fail the second. 

When a word which can be and often is used non-evaluatively 
is, In a particular context, used evaluatively, we can speak of the 
criteria of evaluation over and above the criteria for the correct 
useoftheword. There isalsoa distinction between the criteria for 
the correct use and the criteria of evaluation in the case of words 
which are explicitly evaluative. Here, however, a statement 
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of the meaning and criteria for correct use will itself include 
either a reference to some standard or criteria of evaluation, 
which then requires to be filled out, or some other explicitly 
evaluative word or phrase, which itself requires criteria of evalua- 
tion. One might perhaps say that the criteria for the correct use 
of the word ‘ good ’ are that the thing in question should have in a 
sufficient degree a sufficient number of important enough merits ; 
of the word ‘ rude ’, applied to behaviour, that the behaviour is of 
the sort that might be expected to cause offence ; and of the word 
* squat ’ that the thing is small and too broad in proportion to its 
height. In all these cases questions about the criteria of evalua- 
tion are still left open, since it is within the framework of the 
meaning of a word that differences of evaluation take place. 
One may be only too anxious to insist that ‘ rude’ means ‘ of the 
sort that might be expected to cause offence’, and yet want to 
disagree with another’s evaluation on the grounds that a particu- 
lar piece of behaviour was not rude because not of the sort to 
cause offence. 

If when asked for the criteria for the correct use of a word one 
gives, in effect, the meaning of that word, what does one do when 
asked for one’s criteria of evaluation? When answering the 
question straight, and not offering something else instead, one 
seems to give a list couched in terms which are themselves 
explicitly or implicitly evaluative. For instance, if asked for 
one’s criteria for calling a man a good man, one might say ‘ A good 
man is a man who is honest, kindly and morally courageous ’. 
These terms are themselves evaluative, and one could in their 
case too ask for criteria, e.g. ‘ What do you count as honest ? ’ and 
perhaps get an answer which included ‘ not taking what does not 
belong to one’. Again the question could be raised ‘ What do 
you count as “ taking what does not belong to one ”’ in this sort 
of context?’ This begins to look like an infinite regress of 
criteria for criteria for criteria, which might seem objectionable. 
But if at any stage one wrote in absolutely definite empirically 
decidable test procedures, one might well be in trouble all the way 
up the line. For instance, if one took as one of one’s criteria of 
politeness in a man that he should raise his hat to friends and 
acquaintances, and defined ‘raising one’s hat’ by means of 
specifications such as that the hat should be lifted at least four 
inches from the head, then in the case of a man with a stiff arm 
who could only lift his hat two inches from his head, one would be 
absolutely precluded from saying that he was polite. There does 
therefore, in principle, seem to be an infinite regress of criteria, 
but in most cases one does not get very far with it, either because 
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one has not crystallized out the common features of all cases one 
wants to evaluate in a particular way, or because (as is the case 
particularly with aesthetic judgements) one is very anxious not to 
prejudice future decisions as to how to evaluate new cases. 
sooner or later, one either loops back to some point one has al- 
ready passed (e.g. ‘ taking things which do not belong to one in a 
way that no honest man would do ’), or one stops giving criteria, 
and does something else instead. Much the most usual thing to 
do is to cite an example, to take a case or series of cases on which 
one certainly would pass a particular judgement. One may in 
such cases be able to give reasons for one’s evaluation, but these 
would include features of the particular cases which would be 
omitted in a statement of criteria which would be applicable to 
other cases also. Another thing one can do, not nearly so com- 
mon, is to accept a correlation with some sort of scale where 
placing can be determined by definite empirical tests, e.g. 1.Q. 
tests, or tests for grading apples, if these are of the sort that could 
be carried out by machines. Here one takes it, though perhaps 
only provisionally, that the testing procedure gives one the same 
result as one would get by evaluating according to the usual 
criteria, and so offers one a short cut. If one does not endorse 
this suggestion and continues to use the same word, its logic will 
then be different in the different uses, The criteria for the use of 
e.g. ‘ highly intelligent ’ in the context of 1.Q. tests will be simply 
identical with the meaning and definition of this technical term. 
In evaluative contexts, however, over and above the question of 
meaning, there is always the question of whether, and judged by 
what standards, a person may be said to have a sufficiently high 
degree of understanding to merit the description ‘ highly intel- 
ligent ’. The short cut method does not answer these questions, 
but assumes that the test procedures allow us to say in advance 
what the answers to these questions,would be if given after careful 
consideration and in accordance with generally accepted criteria. 
Sometimes we can state our criteria of evaluation, sometimes 
not. If we cannot, and someone else can state them for us by 
observing how we evaluate particular sorts of things, he may 
perfectly properly say that we evaluate according to such and 
such criteria. It would, however, be pointless to try to define 
‘evaluation’ by saying that we evaluate according to criteria, 
since although in a sense necessarily true, this seems to mean little 
more than that we evaluate as we evaluate. In the last resort 
one can only talk about evaluation and criteria of evaluation, and 
contrast them with something else. In contrasting criteria of 
evaluation with criteria for the correct use of a word, I hope that I 
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have been able to give a sufficiently clear sense to the term 
‘ evaluative ’, wider than Hare’s and closer to ordinary language, 
which covers statements of criteria and statements of reasons for 
a particular evaluation, and at the same time offers a fairly clear 
cut ‘ evaluative purely descriptive ’ dichotomy. 


University of Oxford 











V.—CONFIRMABLE AND INFLUENTIAL 
METAPHYSICS 


By J. W. N. Warkins 


I. Introduction 


In this paper I want to give flesh and blood to a conception of 
metaphysics whose logical skeleton I have examined in a previous 
paper (to which I will refer as BAZ). I call examples of this 
kind of metaphysics haunted-universe doctrines because, while 
they are too serious to be shrugged aside as ghost-stories, there are 
certain analogies between them and an allegation that a place is 
haunted. Consider what is involved in the belief that, say, a 
certain castle is haunted. First, the castle will be regarded in a 
special way, invested with a secretive existence: something is 
there. Secondly, this belief may get dramatically though in- 
conclusively confirmed by eerie experiences. On the other hand, 
regarding the castle as haunted is perfectly compatible with 
observing no overt manifestations of the haunting presence. 
Although confirmable, the belief is irrefutable. Thirdly, the 
belief suggests the kind of explanation appropriate to goings-on in 
the castle (the noise of clanking chains, etc.) ; from this point of 
view, the belief is a regulative methodological principle. Lastly, 
the belief will probably affect the practical outlook of a person 
holding it. He may advise people not to visit the castle alone, 
for instance. 

Analogously, haunted-universe doctrines allege the veiled 
existence of something in the universe of which we may seem to 
catch confirming glimpses. They are inconclusively confirmable 
but irrefutable. They exert a regulative influence on first-order 
empirical disciplines. And they are often morally or politically 
suggestive. 

Haunted-universe doctrines enjoy a special advantage in the 
struggle of ideas for existence. Experience can throw up only 
neutral or confirming evidence for them. Having explained at 
length in BAE how this is so, I will only briefly recapitulate my 
argument in section II below when I outline the logical structure 
of haunted-universe doctrines. In section III I shall show that 
this structure is common to a number of extra-scientific ideas 
which have seriously influenced the development of science, and 

1 “ Between Analytic and Empirical ”, Philosophy, April, 1957. 
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also to a number of ideas which have figured prominently in the 
history of philosophy or which have been at work in the intellec- 
tual background of such enquiries as social science, history and 
psychology. 

Although haunted-universe doctrines are unempirical in the 
sense that they are compatible with every conceivable finite set 
of observation statements, they are not analytic or vacuous, but 
synthetic or factual, because there are empirical theories with 
which they will not be compatible. They enjoy the privileged 
status of members of an unelected upper chamber who are 
entitled to unseat disagreeable members of the lower chamber 
who are in any case always subject to the threat of electoral 
(t.e. experimental) defeat. While haunted-universe doctrines 
cannot be experimentally overthrown they do clash with, and so 
forbid the construction of, related empirical hypotheses. This 
enables them to play a regulative role, which I shall discuss in 
section IV. In section V I shall show that some of these doc- 
trines are not only methodologically but morally or politically 
suggestive as well—they exert a multilateral influence which 
enables them to shape and knit together into one system various 
kinds of belief. In section VI I shall show that this conception 
of metaphysics can account for several facts which cannot be 
readily accounted for by the current view of metaphysics as some 
sort of disguised linguistic activity. Finally in section VII 
I shall consider how haunted-universe doctrines may be rationally 


assessed. 


II. Logical Structure 


Consider the following series in which four types of statement 
are ordered according to the degree of their empirical decidability. 

Level-1: Circumscribed existential statements which locate 
some easily recognised object within some easily explored space- 
time region, e.g. ‘There is a car in my garage today’. For 
practical purposes we can regard such statements as falsifiable 
and verifiable. 

Level-2: Universal empirical hypotheses, e.g. ‘ All metals 
expand if heated’. Such statements are falsifiable but not 
verifiable. 

Level-3 : Uncircumseribed existential statements which allege 
the existence of a certain object at some unspecified place and 
time within the universe, e.g. ‘ There exists a metal which does 
not expand if heated’. Such statements are unfalsifiable but 
verifiable. 
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Level-4: Finally, and this is the form taken by typical 
haunted-universe doctrines, what I call ‘ all-and-some’ state- 
ments which have both universal and existential quantification, 
e.g. ‘ For all metals there exists some acid which will dissolve 
them’. In conjunction with an appropriate statement about 
an instance of its universally quantified variable (e.g. ‘ Here is a 
piece of gold’) an ‘all-and-some’ statement gives rise to an 
uncircumscribed existential statement about the related in- 
stance of its existentially quantified variable (e.g. ‘ There exists an 
acid in which this piece of gold will dissolve’). ‘ All-and-some ’ 
statements get instantiated, or inconclusively confirmed, when- 
ever the uncircumscribed existential statements to which they 
give rise get verified. But since the latter are unfalsifiable, 
‘ all-and-some ’ statements are in turn unfalsifiable, while their 
universal quantification renders them unverifiable as well. 

In BAE I put forward a criterion for ‘ empirical’ based on the 
generally accepted idea that an empirical assertion makes an 
observable difference, legitimately arouses observational expecta- 
tions, puts some limitation on the domain of possible observation- 
statements. I showed that both uncircumscribed existential 
statements and ‘all-and-some’ statements are unempirical by 
this criterion, since the fact that a statement may be massively 
instantiated or even verified does not suffice to render it empirical 
if there is no conceivable possibility of falsifying it. (It is curious 
that so many anti-metaphysicians have relied on some instantia- 
tion-criterion of empirical confirmation without realising that 
this lets in a host of untestable metaphysical doctrines.) I will 
not repeat my formal arguments here but I will add one informal 
piece of support. It will be granted that if uncireumscribed 
existential statements are unempirical then ‘all-and-some ’ 
statements are unempirical too; for while the former may get 
conclusively confirmed the latter can only get inconclusively 
confirmed. Now the way in which an empiricist or pragmatist 
principle sets uncircumscribed existential statements apart from 
both circumscribed existential statements and universal hypo- 
theses has been tellingly suggested by Professor W. B. Gallie in 
his excellent Peirce and Pragmatism. The pragmatist principle, 
he says, ‘amounts to saying that, in order to understand an 
informative statement or appreciate the peculiar force of a hypo- 
thesis, one must be in a position to say, or show how, evidence 
for or against it could be obtained, that is, observed by deliberate 
intention and not, so to say, stumbled upon by mere good fortune’ 
(p. 143). Now evidence in favour of (there can be no evidence 
against) an uncircumscribed existential statement could only be 
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‘stumbled upon ’—you cannot make a methodical search of the 
universe. 

There are two other kinds of existential statement which are 
unempirical. The first alleges the existence of something un- 
localised and abstract, e.g. ‘ There is a law of nature governing 
these phenomena’. This statement will get verified, or at least 
strongly confirmed, if a hypothesis happens to be invented from 
which can be derived numerous precise and successful predictions 
about the phenomena in question. But it will not be refuted if 
no one manages to hit upon such a hypothesis. The other kind 
of unempirical existential statement alleges the existence of 
something localised but does not tell us how to recognise it if we 
encounter it. A steward on a trans-Atlantic liner informs a 
passenger that there is a murderer on board. The passenger 
anxiously presses him for details but the steward declines to 
vouchsafe any more. His statement may get verified—when the 
ship docks in New York the police may be waiting to arrest a 
man called Crippen. But unlike the statement that there is an 
elephant on board, the steward’s statement could never be 
falsified by an exhaustive exploration of the ship. 

Under the head of purely existential statements I lump these 
two kinds of statement together with uncircumscribed existential 
statements. All three fail to provide us with any directions for 
discovering what they allege to exist and are perfectly compatible 
with persistent failure to discover it. On the other hand, it is 
always possible that an existential statement of any of these three 
kinds will get verified or strongly confirmed. 

There are logical connections between statements at the four 
different levels in the series described at the beginning of this 
section. Thus the level-4 doctrine ‘ For every metal there is an 
acid which will dissolve it’ is a weak entailment of the level-2 
testable hypothesis, ‘ There are acids in the National Physical 
Laboratory capable of dissolving any metal whatever’. This 
level-4 doctrine, in conjunction with the level-1 statement ‘ Here 
is a piece of gold ’, gives rise to the level-3 statement, ‘ An acid 
exists in which this piece of gold will dissolve’. This level-3 
statement negates the level-2 testable hypothesis ‘Gold is in- 
soluble ’ and is a weak entailment of the level-1 statement, ‘ There 
is an acid in the National Physical Laboratory in which this 
piece of gold will dissolve ’. 

In BAE I relied on these logical connections to forestall the 
various moves a logical empiricist might make to rescue his 
thesis that all genuine statements are analytic or empirical 
against the counter-examples provided by purely existential 
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statements and by ‘ all-and-some ’ statements. Here I will only 
say that if ordinary circumscribed existential statements and 
universal hypothesis are true-or-false we must also regard as 
true-or-false purely existential statements despite their unfalsifi- 
ability and ‘all-and-some’ statements despite their unverifi- 
ability-cum-unfalsifiability. It would be an arbitrary piece of 
black-balling to declare a sentence neither true nor false although 
it was entailed by, and logically incompatible with, sentences 
which are true-or-false.' 


III. Examples 
(1) Determinism and related doctrines 


(i) A classic example of an ‘ all-and-some ’ doctrine is, ‘ Every 
event has a cause’. Kant would have been right to call this a 
synthetic a priori proposition if he had meant that it tells us 
something factual about the world although its truth or falsity is 
logically independent of experience. By a priovi I mean simply 
‘not a posteriori’ or ‘logically independent of experience ’. 
Unfortunately, it has usually been taken to mean, in addition, 
‘necessarily true’. The whole discussion of the question of 
synthetic a priori statements has been bedevilled by a failure to 
keep these two meanings separate. I do not consider deter- 
minism true, let alone necessarily true; but I do consider it a 
synthetic a priori doctrine. It informs us that for every event 
there exists natural laws knowledge of which, in conjunction 
with a description of initial conditions, entails the occurrence 
of the event. This is, in the first place, a synthetic doctrine 
because it has factual implications. For instance, it tells us that 
a probabilistic hypothesis is, so to speak, partially a confession of 
ignorance, of our failure to discover the laws and conditions which 
determine each of the separate events about long runs of which we 
have only been able to make a merely statistical assertion.? 
Determinism is, in the second place, an a priori doctrine in the 
sense that its truth or falsity cannot be established by experience. 
It does not tell us how to discover the appropriate natural laws 
and is perfectly compatible with persistent failure to discover 
them. The determinist, who sees all the irregularities and 
spontaneities of life haunted by a half-hidden system of strict 


A similar argument can be used against those who, like Duhem, regard 
predictions and low-order experimental Jaws as true-or-false, but not the 
abstract theories from which such predictions and laws are derivable. 

? I owe this point to Professor Popper. 
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necessitation, is adhering to an irrefutable doctrine which, how- 
ever, can be, and has been, dramatically though inconclusively 
confirmed. I think I am right in saying that in ancient times 
serious support for determinism did not amount to much more 
than the fact that the Babylonians had successfully predicted 
eclipses of the moon and Thales an eclipse of the sun ; but it was 
tempting and natural to regard these as rare and penetrating 
glimpses of an omnipresent system of necessitation. 

(ii) Historicism, which is the rough sociological analogue of 
determinism, says that for all large social events—wars, revolu- 
tions, industrial transformations, etc.—there exist historical or 
sociological laws which determine them, these laws being sui 
generis and not regularities resulting from the interactions of 
human beings. The historicist sees social life haunted by in- 
visible forces which bear men along whether they resist or not.! 

(ui) A providential theory of history is the theological variant 
of historicism. Collingwood describes it thus: ‘ The plans which 
are realized by human action (such plans, I mean, as the conquest 
of the world by Rome) come about not, because men have con- 
trived them, decided upon their goodness, and devised means to 
execute them, but because men, doing from time to time what at 
the moment they wanted to do, have executed the purposes of 
God ’ (The Idea of History, p. 47). If we assume that it is a part 
of God’s purpose to increase progressively the happiness of man- 
kind, and if we agree that social misfortunes do occur, we can 
derive from a providential theory of history the following factual 
assertion : ‘ For every social misfortune there will be an over- 
compensating boon.’ This is untestable because it sets no limit 
to the period which may elapse before the cumulation of ills is 
eventually outweighed. The theological historicist does not use 
words in a perverse way, calling disasters ‘ blessings in disguise ’, 
He believes that as a matter of fact this year’s painful earthquake, 
epidemic or war will eventually be more than compensated for— 
next year, perhaps, or, if next year proves disappointing too, 
the following year or the year after that. . . . Although God’s 
plan, as understood by Bousset for instance, is wise and just and 
for the ultimate benefit of mankind, it is nevertheless compatible 
with tyrannical rule and large-scale suffering. Bossuet’s escape- 
clauses about divine punishment are such that his providential 
view of history cannot raise any more definite expectations than 


1T have described elsewhere the various individualistic but equally 
metaphysical alternatives to historicism. See, for instance, my 
“ Historical Explanation in the Social Sciences”, British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, August, 1957. 
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H. A. L. Fisher’s view of history as ‘ one emergency following on 
another’. But it would be wrong to suppose that Bossuet and 
Fisher were saying the same thing in different words. Bossuet saw 
history haunted by the foresight and solicitude and stern justice of 
God, whereas Fisher saw it devoid of any planfulness other than 
the makeshift and often badly executed plans of human beings. 


(2) Mechanism 

There have been two main versions of mechanism, one asserting 
the other denying, the existence of empty space. 

(i) According to the former view, which goes back to Leucippus 
and Democritus, what exists is particles moving and impinging 
on each other within a void. Atomism as a metaphysical doc- 
trine could be expressed by ‘ For every observable change there 
exists a changed arrangement of invisible atoms’. It is easy to 
see how this could be tightened up into an empirical hypothesis. 
If a number of specific kinds of observable change are each made 
definite functions of one kind of atomic change—if, for instance, 
the pressure and temperature of a gas are made functions of the 
volatility of its particles—the hypothesis will entail testable 
correlations between these observable changes. 

I have mentioned that while haunted-universe doctrines can- 
not clash with observation-statements they do have enough 
factual content to be able to clash with related empirical theories. 
Thus the metaphysical doctrine of atomism, by entailing a 
corpuscular theory of light, rules out the falsifiable hypothesis 
that light is transmitted instantaneously. 

(ii) According to the second main variant of mechanism, visible 
bodies are (to use Einstein’s metaphor) like peas in clear soup or 
material ether. Whereas the atomist sees solid-looking things 
like desks haunted by empty gaps between the particles, the 
Cartesian mechanist sees empty-looking ‘space’ haunted by 
invisible vortices which carry round seemingly separate bits of 
matter like the moon and the planets and flying cannon-balis. 

According to Cartesian mechanism, matter can only be moved 
by contiguous matter. According to atomism, which includes 
the law of inertia (another ‘ all-and-some’ principle), matter 
can only be accelerated by contiguous matter. 

(iii) Thus the principle of no action at a distance is common to 
both versions of mechanism. It can be expressed by, ‘ For every 
physical change there exist contiguous and contemporaneous 
factors causing that change’. (The atomist will not regard uni- 
form rectilinear motion as change, whereas the Cartesian mechan- 
ist will regard this as change except in the special case where the 
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speed is zero.) This principle only gives rise to purely existential 
statements about the cause of any change. It tells us, for 
instance, that if we make a thorough investigation of the moon and 
its immediate environment we shall somewhere come across the 
cause of the moon’s motion but, like the steward’s assertion about 
a murderer, it does not tell us how to recognise what we are look- 
ing for. 

(iv) In the realm of biology, mechanism means that living 
matter is not after all sui generis and that its behaviour will 
eventually be explained in terms of physical laws in conjunction 
with detailed descriptions of the physical structure of organisms. 
This can be expressed by, ‘ For every organic process there exist 
physical factors knowledge of which would explain the process ’. 
Vitalism is the negation of this, namely, ‘ There exist organic 
processes for which no physical factors exist knowledge of which 
would explain those processes’. It is worth remarking to anyone 
inclined to dismiss these unempirical doctrines as trivial or empty 
that the positivist philosopher of science, Moritz Schlick, regarded 
the clash between vitalism and mechanism as ‘ the fundamental 
problem of biology ’ (Philosophy of Nature, N.Y., p. 71). 

Whereas one convincing piece of counter-evidence outweighs a 
mass of confirming evidence in the case of an empirical hypothesis, 
a haunted-universe doctrine may be regarded as dramatically 
confirmed by occasional glimpses of a part of what it alleges to 
exist, despite a mass of unpropitious evidence. William Harvey’s 
work gave tremendous prestige to the idea that the warm flesh of 
palpitating organisms is composed simply of pumps, valves, 
pipes, etc. Again, the discovery that certain ‘ viruses behave 
like dead inert matter unless placed in certain living cells ’ where 
‘they show the fundamental characteristics of life—self-duplica- 
tion and mutation’! was hailed by biological mechanists as 
another inspiring glimpse of the mechanical reality behind all 
‘living’ matter. No doubt most organic processes still seem to 
us bafflingly vital. But that, the mechanist will say, only means 
that biologists are still very ignorant. 

(3) ‘A Priori’ Conservation-Doctrines 

An idea which goes back to antiquity and which has shown an 
astonishing power of survival ever since is the idea that there 
is at least one factor in the universe whose total quantity remains 
constant whatever transformations and re-arrangements it may 
undergo. For a long time this réle was attributed to matter. 


1 Hermann Weyl, The Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
Princeton, p. 276. 
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In the seventeenth century it came to be attributed to mass-times- 
velocity (or ‘motion’ or momentum), and subsequently to 
energy and then to electric charge. In its earlier stages the doc- 
trine that there is something which can never be destroyed or 
created but only displaced and re-arranged was purely speculative 
and supported by purely speculative arguments. To the Greek 
atomists the idea of matter emerging out of nothing or vanishing 
into nothing was a priori absurd. Since the time of Democritus, 
conservation-doctrines have also been supported by deterministic 
considerations. To be determinate, a system must be insulated. 
A system which is liable to injections of whatever it is which 
undergoes transformations within the system will be indeter- 
minate if our knowledge does not extend beyond the system. 
For the universe as a whole, spontaneous generation is equivalent 
to an injection into a finite system from outside ; but our know- 
ledge cannot extend beyond the universe. Therefore, if the 
universe is a determinate system there must be one underlying 
factor whose total quantity is always conserved. Conservation- 
doctrines were also supported by theological considerations. 
Thus for Descartes the conservation of motion is a consequence of 
the perfection of God. Being perfect, He is immutable. He 
therefore acts in an unchanging fashion and so maintains a 
constant quantity of motion in the universe (Les Principes de la 
Philosophie, seconde Partie, § 36). 

An a priori conservation-doctrine which declares that the 
quantity of some factor z remains constant can be given the form, 
* For every local increase /decrease of x there exists a compensating 
decrease/increase of x elsewhere’. Such a doctrine, which only 
gives rise to purely existential statements about the compensating 
changes in z, is the untestable forerunner of a testable hypothesis 
which specifies the connection between a given change of, say, 
energy and its compensating change with enough rigour to enable 
the experimental physicist to locate and tap the store of potential 
energy created by an expenditure of energy. 


(4) Field-Views * 


For the mechanist, all forces are embodied in matter. There 
are no unattached forces. Whether he interprets the transmission 


* I have no first-hand knowledge of the subject of this sub-section. My 
remarks are based on an unpublished and enormously long Ph.D. thesis, 
bursting with ideas and historical documentation, entitled “ The Function 
of Interpretation in Physics”, by Dr. J. Agassi. His work amounts to a 
history of those extra-scientific notions, both methodological and meta- 
— which have decisively influenced the course of science from Bacon 

araday. 
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of a force as the propagation of particles through space or as the 
propagation of a wave through a stationary but undulating 
medium, he will insist that forces are always carried by matter 
and are to be explained in terms of the properties of matter, 
matter itself being unexplainable. 

All this, I understand from Dr. Agassi, was reversed by Michael 
Faraday. For Faraday, the universe is haunted by an omni- 
present field of forces. These forces permeate all empty space as 
well as all physical things. Far from depending on matter they 
create matter. Material particles can be explained, according to 
Faraday, as areas that are almost impenetrable, as dense and 
stable configurations of forces, within a field large areas of which 
are easily penetrable, i.e. empty of matter. A disturbance at 
one point in the field of force will spread rapidly with rapidly 
diminishing power throughout the world. The world is a single 
holistic system in which everything is affected, however weakly, 
by everything else, however remote. Everything which happens 
is a manifestation of one continuous system of forces. I learnt 
from Agassi that Faraday gave a new and far-reaching twist to 
the principle of the conservation of energy. For him, it meant, 
not merely that any apparent loss of energy is really a transforma- 
tion of one kind of energy into another (of work into heat, for 
instance) but that, since every physical change is an outcrop of 
the same underlying system, every kind of energy is directly 
transformable without loss into every other kind. This doctrine 
cannot conflict with experiment : if we are at present unable to 
transform one kind of energy into a certain other kind of energy 
this may well be due to our ignorance rather than to any absolute 
division or discontinuity, any absolute heterogeneity, in nature. 
But, Agassi points out, this metaphysical doctrine of the inter- 
transformability of all kinds of energy does conflict with certain 
empirical theories—in particular with Newtonian theory, accord- 
ing to which gravity cannot be transformed directly into electri- 
city, but only indirectly by being first transformed into kinetic 
energy. Thus Faraday’s world-view does have factual content 
despite its untestable and metaphysical status. 


(5) Metaphysical Ideas connected with Psychology 


(i) There are, I daresay, instinctive behaviourists who live in a 
desolate world where other people’s faces are only surfaces, their 
crying and laughter only noises, and where a dead man is a man 
who has stopped moving. But most of us, academic behaviourists 
included, cannot help seeing amusement or wistfulness or fear in 
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the eyes of our friends, intentions behind their words and deeds, 
minds behind their faces. We believe that to every living human 
body there corresponds a mind. 

(ii) Some philosophers, especially epiphenomenalists, assert a 
very precise and detailed parallel between events in the body and 
events in the mind. The doctrine of psycho-physical corres- 
pondence says that for every mental event experienced by an 
organism there exists a corresponding physical event in the organ- 
ism such that a recurrence of the mental event implies a recurrence 
of the physical event. . 

(iii) Some of us assume, not only that other people have minds 
but that other people have a capacity for suffering roughly equal 
to ourown. Vague and untestable as it is, this assumption seems 
to be tequired by a humanitarian moral code ; for if some con- 
trary assumption is made—for instance, that negroes are in- 
sensitive creatures—the way is open for all sorts of odious 
discrimination. The obstacle to a clear formulation here is the 
fact that the assumption is not that everybody has an exactly 
equal capacity for suffering. For my part I can only formulate 
the assumption for a limiting case, as follows: ‘If two people 
with similar bodies (e.g. identical twins) in similar condition are 
submitted to similar tortures, then for every pain suffered by one 
there exists a pain of similar quality and intensity suffered by the 
other.’ 

(iv) The Freudian psychologist sees overt human behaviour as 
the outcome of an invisible drama. He may see a middle-aged 
businessman haunted by the little boy he used to be and by the 
stern voice of his dead father. He will regard the most erratic 
and seemingly purposeless behaviour as purposive in the sense 
that, like ordinary behaviour, it is the attempted fulfilment of 
some wish, but of a wish which is buried in the sub-conscious and, 
probably, in conflict with other wishes. On this view, explana- 
tions of both normal and abnormal behaviour should be in terms 
of wish-fulfilment. The view could be formulated as, ‘ To every 
action (where “action”’ includes indecision, hysteria, paralysis, 
slips, etc.) there corresponds a (conscious or sub-conscious) wish, 
such that the action is an attempted fulfilment of the wish’. No 
doubt the Freudian provides a procedure for unearthing sub- 
conscious wishes, a procedure which has produced a lot of con- 
firmation for his wish-fulfilment doctrine. But he will not 
abandon this doctrine if a course of analysis fails, so to speak,to 
strike oil. He will probably attribute the failure to unconscious 
resistance. His doctrine is confirmable but unfalsifiable. 
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IV. Regulative Réle 


Many of the metaphysical doctrines mentioned in the previous 
section were evolved in intimate association with scientific 
thinking. This is obviously true of determinism, mechanism, 
biological mechanism, conservation-doctrines and field-views, and 
I think it is also true of some of the doctrines which bear on his- 
toriography, social science and psychology. Now I admit that 
this intimate association does not by itself establish the fact that 
metaphysical doctrines have helped to form scientific theories. 
The metaphysics might have been invented as a post hoc justifica- 
tion for an already existing body of scientific theory ; and I have 
no doubt that this was sometimes the case. But I am sure that 
an influence has also been exerted in the reverse direction. 
Moreover, I believe that whereas scientific thought has most 
influenced metaphysics during periods of consolidation in science, 
metaphysical ideas have most influenced scientific speculation 
during periods of upheaval and excitement in science. Anyone 
who has looked into the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century cannot fail to have been impressed by the rdéle played 
there by a cluster of metaphysical doctrines—determinism, 
mechanism, doctrines about the conservation of momentum and 
the simplicity, orderliness and mathematical structure of nature. 
I learnt from Agassi that Faraday explicitly regarded his anti- 
mechanist field-view as an extra-scientific speculation which 
opened up a new range of possibilities for theory-construction, and 
that he deliberately set out to re-interpret Newtonian theories 
in the light of his field-view. Here, as in the seventeenth century, 
a metaphysical doctrine provided a revolutionary programme for 
future scientific theorising rather than a conservative justification 
for past scientific achievements. 

How are we to explain the formative or regulative influence 
which some haunted-universe doctrines have exercised on the 
advancement of science? There is an answer to this question 
which is not only plausible in itself but which would disembarrass 
the logical empiricist who disapproves of a wedge being driven 
into the ‘ analytic/empirical’ dichotomy. Popper has said that 
‘ not a few doctrines which are metaphysical . . . could be inter- 
preted as typical hypostatizations of methodological rules’ (The 
Logic of Scientific Discovery, § 11); and I think that this is the 
kind of interpretation most likely to appeal to the logical empiri- 
cist confronted by metaphysical doctrines which played a regula- 
tive réle. He would be inclined to say that doctrines of the kind 
I have been discussing are really methodological prescriptions 
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disguised as factual descriptions. They really exhort the 
scientist to look for a certain kind of thing while appearing to 
inform him that that sort of thing is there to be found. They 
are more like battle-orders than a sketch of the battlefield. 
On this view, determinism would be equivalent to some such 
methodological prescription as ‘ Never abandon the search for 
natural laws’; mechanism would mean, roughly, ‘ Never allow 
occult qualities, action at a distance, instantaneous transmission 
or any other departures from the principle of action by contact, 
to figure among your premisses’. In the hands of the welfare 
economist the postulate of roughly equal capacities for suffering 
and enjoyment becomes the postulate of the comparability of 
different people’s marginal satisfactions; and I think that 
Professor Lionel Robbins was speaking for many economists when 
he said that, in laying down this postulate, economists are making, 
not a factual statement, but a political recommendation : ‘ It is 
as though we had said, society will not be just . . . unless we act 
as if the citizens were equally capable of satisfactions’ (Economica, 
May 1953, p. 109). It would be easy enough to cast the other 
haunted-universe doctrines I have mentioned into the imperative 
mood. 

I have no objection to this interpretation as a forceful but 
informal account of the way haunted-universe doctrines make 
their presence felt. I agree that they do not so much convey 
information as outline a programme for research. They express 
ways of seeing the world which in turn suggest ways of exploring 
it. They do not compete with scientific theories but suggest the 
shape of scientific theories to come: they are second-order 
doctrines about the kinds of first-order theories which ought 
eventually to triumph. 

Nevertheless there are decisive logical objections to formally 
analysing haunted universe-doctrines into methodological pre- 
scriptions. As I said in section II, there is always some universal 
empirical hypothesis of which a given haunted-universe doctrine 
is a weak entailment. For example, the untestable wish-fulfil- 
ment doctrine of abnormal behaviour is entailed by the testable 
hypothesis, ‘ To every action there corresponds a wish discover- 
able by a 6-weeks course of psycho-analysis’. But if they are 
entailed by factual and empirical hypothesis, to describe haunted 
universe doctrines strictly as methodological prescriptions is to 
commit the naturalistic fallacy, as I mentioned in BAE. The 
logical gap between statements and prescriptions in the meta- 
physical-methodological field is illustrated by the fact that a 
person may reject a haunted-universe doctrine in its fact-stating 
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form while subscribing to the prescriptive version of it. For 
instance, he may (like C. 8. Peirce) be an indeterminist who 
believes that scientists should never abandon the search for 
natural laws, just as he may believe that his car’s brakes 
are in good order and also feel that he ought to have ithem 
tested. 

The feature of haunted-universe doctrines which rebuts any 
formal analysis of them into methodological prescriptions—I 
mean their logical connections with empirical hypotheses—is also 
the feature which enables us to explain how they play their regula- 
tive réle. As I said before, a haunted-universe doctrine will 
clash with certain kinds of falsifiable hypotheses and so forbid 
their construction. 


V. Moral and Political Suggestiveness 


Having discussed their methodological suggestiveness I will 
now consider the bearing of haunted-universe doctrines on moral 
and political attitudes. 

The old battle between advocates of divine right and advocates 
of a social contract excites no passion today; and linguistic- 
minded critics of political theory, confronted by such fictions as a 
contract which was never written down or assented to, tend to 
dismiss this whole area of thought as verbal trickery. But I 
think that sociologists are right to suppose that one important 
thing about modern mass-democracy is that its bowler-hatted 
leaders have none of that magical or religious aura of authority 
which royalty used to radiate. And this change is at least partly 
due to the success of the social contract philosophers’ answer to 
the old question, ‘ whether the Magistrats Crowne drops down on 
his head immediately from Heaven or be placed there by the 
hands of his subjects ’.! James I regarded kings as haunted by a 
divinity breathed into them by God, whereas the author of 
Vindiciae Contra T yrannos regarded them as raised up to authority 
from below, so that, if the people’s consent is withdrawn, they 
become like a colossus with feet of clay. More sophisticated 
kinds of haunted-universe doctrine have also been prominent in 
political philosophy. Many of the examples offered in section III, 
for instance, have a moral or political suggestiveness, and versions 
of several of them have figured in classical systems of social 
philosophy. Let me attempt a hurried justification of this claim. 
Determinism has traditionally been associated with a forward- 
looking, technological conception of punishment and moral 


1 John Locke, Essays on the Law of Nature, ed. von Leyden, p. 26. 
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censure. A mechanistic metaphysics occupies a controlling 
position in Hobbes’ system of thought, shaping his psychology, 
theory of knowledge, theory of language and, via these, his 
political conclusions. A sociological version of epiphenomenal- 
ism is essential to Marxism ; and the doctrine of psycho-physical 
correspondence, which denies the possibility of experiences 
without bodily accompaniments, has a hostile bearing on moral 
codes which rely on a religious sanction. The relevance to ethics 
and welfare economics of a belief in roughly equal capacities for 
suffering has already been mentioned. The wish-fulfilment 
theory seems to both widen and weaken moral responsibility by 
imputing behaviour which the agent would ordinarily disown to 
his own deepest wishes, but to wishes over which he can exercise 
no discipline. The political consequences of historicism need no 
emphasising today. Each of the various individualistic alterna- 
tives to historicism strongly suggests a distinctive approach to 
politics. Consider what Popper calls the Conspiracy Theory of 
Society, according to which every large social event is to be 
attributed to overt or secret machinations. A believer in this 
theory sees political life haunted by wire-pullers behind the 
scenes, for example by the free masonry of a largely anonymous 
Establishment, by conspiring monopolists and underground cells 
and foreign agents. The theory is a sociological version of 
Manicheeism, God and the Devil becoming incarnate in the wise 
lawgivers and sinister plotters, the Lenins and Berias, who are the 
cause of all social good and social evil. This theory is most con- 
genial to magically minded primitive peoples and to the rulers of 
totalitarian states; for as in a primitive society no important 
event is regarded as falling outside the network of magical control, 
so in a totalitarian state no important social event is regarded as 
falling outside the network of political control, so that, if some- 
thing goes badly wrong, it is natural to attribute it to sabotage.® 
The political methods suggested by this confirmable but unfalsifi- 
able conspiratorial view of social events, the apparatus of denun- 
ciation, confession and purge with which it is associated, are only 
too familiar. 

We have seen that haunted-universe doctrines regulate empiri- 
cal theory-construction, not positively by entailing any specific 
empirical theory, but negatively by prohibiting certain kinds of 
empirical theory. Similarly, a factual haunted-universe doctrine 


* These bold assertions are, I believe, borne out in my “ Philosophy and 
Politics in Hobbes ”, The Philosophical Quarterly, April 1955. 

* See M. Polanyi, “ The Stability of Beliefs”, The British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, November 1952. 
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never entails any moral or political view, it only limits the moral 
and political views open to a man who sees the world in that way. 
Like an M.1.5 official, a second-order haunted-universe doctrine 
screens rival first-order candidates, rejecting some and placing 
the rest on a short-list. The final choice, if more than one candi- 
date is short-listed, must be governed by independent considera- 
tions. Let me illustrate this concretely. I learnt from Mr. Elie 
Kedourie’s excellent England and the Middle East that Miss 
Gertrude Bell at first regarded Arab nationalism as an artificial 
excitement which would result in lawlessness and destruction if it 
were not firmly controlled ; British rule, adapted to the genuine 
local customs of the people, should therefore continue. But in 
1919 she came to believe that Arab nationalism was bound to 
triumph. This historicist idea did not by itself entail a middle 
eastern policy for Britain, but it did rule out the old policy of 
holding down the nationalist movement. It was politically 
suggestive without prescribing a specific policy. 


VI. Facts Explained 


My contention is that between the realm of analytic truths and 
the realm of empirical statements there is a no-mans’-land of 
haunted-universe doctrines. In this section I shall compare the 
explanatory power of this trichotomy with that of the logical 
empiricist’s dichotomy. 

(1) -Isms. The logical empiricist who accepts, as I do, that 
‘ ought ’-sentences cannot be deduced from ‘ is ’-sentences, will 
deny that there can be integrated systems which intimately com- 
bine factual and prescriptive ingredients. He will insist that a 
system involving both factual and prescriptive ingredients is 
simply two independent sub-systems freely joined together and 
freely disjoinable. For him, statements and prescriptions are like 
oil and water—they always keep themselves separate however 
much you try to mix them together. Yet Greece, Rome, the 
Middle Ages, the seventeenth century, the Enlightenment, recent 
history—all these periods have produced ‘ -isms’ which seem to 
tie various kinds of thought together into a pretty coherent and 
integrated? system. Confronted by these prima facie counter- 
examples, the logical empiricist will have to follow Hume and 
declare that they are all ‘ vulgar systems of morality ’ affected by a 
fatal logical error—the naturalistic fallacy. 

The matter appears differently when haunted-universe doctrines 
are introduced. These factual doctrines, which are beyond the 
reach of empirical test, exert a regulative influence both on 
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empirical theories and on moral and political views. They enjoy 
a privileged and influential status. They are therefore exactly 
suited to act as organising principles at the centre of a system 
whose parts have a mutual affinity because they have all come 
under the same central influence. To give one kind of example : 
what informs and integrates the heterogeneous ideas of Augustine, 
or Bossuet, or Condorcet, or Burke, or Comte, or Marx is in each 
case a distinctive view of history which both shapes each of their 
interpretations of historical facts and suggests a certain kind of 
moral and political outlook. In short, I claim that my tricho- 
tomy can explain what the logical empiricist’s dichotomy cannot, 
namely, that distinctive world-views have tended historically to be 
intimately associated with distinctive moral-political views. 
The moral-political suggestiveness of haunted-universe doctrines 
indicates that large clashes of belief in the moral-political sphere 
need not have their origin in disagreement over moral principles 
or over observable facts. They may be generated, partly or 
wholly, by conflicting metaphysical interpretations of the world. 
Where this is the case, the philosopher may play some part in 
helping to compose these disagreements. 

(2) Facts hardly explained by a linguistic interpretation of 
metaphysics. Logical empiricism implies that all unempirical 
philosophical problems are in some sense linguistic and, con- 
sequently, that all classical philosophy which is not overtly 
concerned with analysis and definition (and which is neither 
psychology nor mumbo-jumbo) must be some kind of disguised 
linguistic activity. The most flattering account which the ana- 
lytical philosopher gives of the old-style metaphysician is that he 
was really engaged in analysis but deluded himself and most of his 
readers by talking in the material mode. The least flattering 
account says that the metaphysician, by using words in peculiar 
Lewis Carroll-like ways, entangles himself in needless perplexities 
and paradoxes—metaphysics is an unfunny joke. An inter- 
mediate position is that given by Professor Morris Lazerowitz 
who says in The Structure of Metaphysics that metaphysical 
theories ‘have no truth-values’ because they are concealed 
linguistic innovations, artistic re-editings of language, which ex- 
press some deep unconscious need. 

I agree that there are outrageous metaphysical utterances to 
which only some linguistic interpretation seems appropriate. I 
am thinking of the kind of enigmatic apothegm which Lazerowitz 
and others have analysed, such as ‘ Time is unreal ’, ‘ Motion is 
impossible ’, ‘ Matter does not exist’. But I think it is a pity 
that empiricist critics of metaphysics have tended to concentrate 
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almost exclusively on such hand-picked examples when so many 
metaphysical doctrines are at hand which do not clash with 
common sense and which have been accepted by sober-minded 
philosophers, physicists, historians, psychologists and _ social 
scientists, and which have often exerted a strong influence on 
their disciplines. It is with this latter kind of metaphysics that I 
am concerned ; and it seems to me that here there are serious 
objections to the linguistic kind of interpretation which is en- 
tailed by logical empiricism. 

(i) Metaphysical doctrines as fore unners of scientific hypotheses. 
It is generally admitted that metaphysical doctrines have often 
turned out to be preliminary sketches of scientific theories, 
becoming testable as the sketch was filled in and given precision. 
This is easily explained by the analysis of metaphysical doctrines 
advanced in this paper: an untestable ‘ all-and-some ’ statement 
can always, as I have said, be tightened up into an empirical 
theory by a stricter specification of the relation between its 
variables, empowering it to give rise to circumscribed and testable 
existential statements in place of the purely existential statements 
which are the unsatisfying fruit of ‘ all-and-some ’ statements at 
the metaphysical stage. I have illustrated this tightening-up 
process in connection with atomism and conservation-doctrines.! 
Duhem has given a fascinating account of the evolution of the 
inverse square law of universal attraction ‘from alinost formless 
first sketches ’ contained in ‘the metaphysical doctrines of the 
Aristotelians, as well as the systems of the physicians and the 
dreams of astrologers’ into an exactingly testable theory (The 
Aim and Structure of Physical Theory, pp. 220-252). 

On the other hand, the evolution of a metaphysical embryo 
into a mature scientific theory seems hard to explain if meta- 
physical doctrines really are linguistic analyses or linguistic in- 
novations or products of linguistic confusion. By what strange 
alchemy could an utterance about words develop into a theory 
about the world ? When Mr. Stuart Hampshire turns to review 
the significance of Spinoza’s system after his admirably lucid 
exposition of it, the first point he makes is that it has been largely 
superseded by experimental physics. But the drift of his subse- 
quent evaluation is to the effect that Spinoza’s is really a formal 
system misleadingly expressed in the material mode. Moreover, 
Spinoza used words ‘ without any of the restrictions on which their 
normal significance depends’ (Spinoza, chap. vi). Now I do 
not see how such a tautological, and presumably pretty well 
meaningless, system could be a precursor of experimental theories 
1 See ITT (2) (i) and TIT (3) above. 
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about nature. But when we remember that some of Spinoza’s 
metaphysical doctrines—for example, his determinism, his par- 
allelism, his conservation-of-motion doctrine—have an ‘ all-and- 
some’ form, it is easy to explain how they foreshadowed 
experimental science. 

(ii) Clashes of metaphysical belief do not seem to be verbal clashes. 
The second prima facie objection to the logical empiricist’s way of 
interpreting metaphysics is this: one cannot help gaining the 
impression from the classical philosophers of genuine clashes 
between distinctive interpretations of the world. The worlds of 
Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hegel—each has its characteristic smell. Yet 
this impression of clashing views of the world must surely be an 
illusion if classical philosophers were really only recommending 
peculiar uses of words. But the impression is easily explained by 
the assumption that they were seeing the world haunted in 
various ways. Despite their untestability, haunted -universe 
doctrines are factual assertions. They can be denied without 
self-contradiction, they can conflict with empirical theories, and 
they are open to instantiation. But (as I insisted at length in 
BAE) this last feature must not mislead us into regarding them as 
empirical. 

(iii) The undecidability of metaphysical controversies. Some 
hoary old philosophical problems seem never to be settled. 
Democritus was a determinist and Epicurus an indeterminist ; 
Einstein was a determinist and Popper is an indeterminist. We 
have to agree with Lazerowitz when he says that no hypothesis 
about the nature of metaphysical theories ‘can possibly be the 
right one if it fails to explain in a satisfactory way the curious 
permanence of metaphysical differences of opinion ’ (op. cit. p. 57). 
Now it might seem that it is here that the logical empiricist stages 
a comeback. It is precisely this unending character of old-style 
philosophical argument which makes him so contemptuous of it 
and for which he has such a persuasive explanation. In so far as 
the questions the classical philosophers were trying to answer were 
not thought of as either empirical or linguistic questions, they 
must have been, the logical empiricist will say, radically confused 
questions, and a radically confused question never can be settled. 
This would be an impressive answer if the programme of analysing 
those questions without residue into their empirical and li 
components were proceeding smoothly. But is it? The Free 
Will v. Determinism problem has been declared a psuedo-problem 
and the mind-body problem the product of a category-mistake. 
But although these old problems have been officially pronounced 
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dead, is anyone really convinced that they are lying down?! As 
Professor Wisdom has said, ‘ philosophical problems, when re- 
presented as problems of definitions . . . retained their curious 
chronic character ’. 

The curious and even mad-seeming character of some of 
Wisdom’s own examples of metaphysical insight is well known. 
I have the impression that he supposes that every statement must 
be either necessary or a posteriori and also supposes that these 
metaphysical insights are neither necessary nor a posteriori but 
homeless, of no fixed logical address ; and how can you assess in a 
rational way the truth or falsity of an idea which exists in some 
logical limbo ? 

All this weirdness melts away as soon as a third category is 
admitted between necessary truths and a posteriori statements, as 
soon as it is recognised that there is a place for factual statements 
which are a priori only in the sense of being untestable and not in 
the sense of being necessary. There need be nothing tortured or 
exotic about such metaphysical statements. They have a 
straightforward logical structure and men of sober common sense 
can entertain them without intellectual discomfort. 

Moreover, once we admit this mtermediate category, once we 
recognise that classical philosophers may have asked unconfused 
questions calling for answers which are neither empirical nor lin- 
guistic, neither testable nor demonstrable, we can explain both their 
failure to answer them with scientific finality and the analytical 
philosopher’s failure to analyse them away without residue. 
In so far as the classical problems of philosophy crop up in the 
no-man’s-land between testability and analyticity there cannot 
be any scientific procedure for deciding them or any analytic pro- 
cedure for dissolving them. 

But if there is no empirical or analytic procedure for establishing 
either the truth or the falsity of haunted-universe doctrines, how 
can they be rationally criticised and assessed ? This will be the 
topic of the next and last section. 


VII. Rational Assessment 


Ideas, like governments, ought to be under some control. But 
neither the rules of logic nor empirical tests can exercise any 


1¥or a re-habilitation of the Free Will problem see Professor C. A. 
Campbell’s unanswered article in Muxp, October 1951 and Mr. J. D. 
Mabbott’s article in Contemporary British Philosophy (ed. H. D. Lewis) ; 
for a re-habilitation of the mind-body problem, see K. R. Popper, “ Lan- 
guage and the Body-Mind Problem ”, Proceedings of the XIth International 


Congress of Philosophy. 
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control overa consistent haunted-universe doctrine. No doubt this 
is why the idées fies of neurotic people usually have this character. 
A man with a persecution mania, for instance, sees his world 
haunted by malevolence towards himself. His conviction is not 
open to falsification—that stranger behind the newspaper, he will 
insist, is only feigning lack of interest, and the smile on this man’s 
face is a hypocritical mask. On the other hand, there will be 
numerous incidents which he will regard with bitter satisfaction 
as overwhelming confirmation of his conviction. 

The class of haunted-universe doctrines has some disreputable 
members, but we cannot therefore legislate the whole class out of 
existence. For one thing, its members are logical cousins and 
nephews of respectable empirical statements, and for another, 
some of them have proved brilliantly fruitful. I think that 
theoretical science would come to a stop if scientists came to 
regard the world as an unmysterious place where nothing is veiled 
and everything is what it appears to be. 

But we can lay it down that (since even the most impressively 
confirmed scientific hypothesis should not be accepted as final) 
haunted-universe doctrines should be entertained cautiously. 
We can also require that a scientific theory which has run into 
experimental difficulties should never be emasculated into an 
untestable doctrine but that, on the contrary, attempts should be 
made to render haunted-universe doctrines testable by giving 
them more content and precision. 

But suppose we have one of these metaphysical doctrines on 
our hands, how are we to assess it? It might seem that the 
strongest possible argument in favour of it would be that it is 
entailed by a successful scientific hypothesis. In the days when 
successful hypotheses were regarded as actually verified, such 
entailment would have amounted to a proof of the metaphysical 
doctrine, and today it can still, surely, be regarded as confer- 
ring high probability on it? But there are objections to this 
view. 

In the first place, the same metaphysical doctrine may be related 
to several first-order disciplines, and the doctrine which seems 
quite appropriate to one may seem inappropriate to another. I 
suppose that the most famous treatment of a major philosophical 
problem generated by this sort of clash is Kant’s attempt to 
overcome the dilemma created by the fact that determinism 
seemed to hi.n necessary to science, and freedom to ethics. Again 
the metaphysics which seems appropriate to physics may clash 
with that appropriate to biology. And I have noticed that a 
certain metaphysical outlook which encourages in the historian a 
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sympathetic and illuminating understanding of the past, en- 
courages in the politician ' awe in the face of mere success. 

But even where a metaphysical doctrine which is entailed by 
a prevailing scientific theory does not conflict with any other field 
of enquiry or practice, to conclude that this gives the doctrine 
a unique authority is not altogether satisfactory. Like a pros- 
perous business community which has diverted a percentage of 
its profits into the protectionist party’s funds, the scientific 
theory will have financed a metaphysical doctrine to dis- 
courage competition with itself. Historically, metaphysical doc- 
trines have played a creative réle within science when they 
challenged existing theory and imaginatively foreshadowed a new 
kind of theory. 

I do not think that any single criterion, such as conformity 
with existing science, can be laid down for assessing a haunted- 
universe doctrine. This task is more like assessing the worth of 
a man’s character than the legality of his acts. Conformity with 
existing science is a favourable factor, but it may be outweighed 
by a pragmatic estimate of the doctrine’s possible influence on 
the future of science. There are also its bearings on psychology, 
history, social science, morals and politics to be systematically 
explored and collectively weighed. 

Once we have a coherent defence of a haunted-universe 
doctrine before us, criticism of it becomes easier. It will never be 
disproved but it may be thoroughly undermined. (For instance, 
I think that Popper has done this to determinism.)* No doubt, 
temperament and religious and aesthetic motives are often at 
work behind haunted-universe doctrines. But although these 
doctrines cannot be proved or refuted they can be criticised and 
weighed. 

1 See, for example, the chapter on Ranke in Pieter Geyl, Debates with 


Historians. 
* See the chapter on Indeterminism in his Postcript to The Logic of 


Scientific Discovery. 
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VI.—PREDICTION AND CONSTRAINT 


By Haske. Fain 


In this paper I shall discuss one of the most important 
and interesting aspects of the so-called “ free-will ” problem— 
whether the discovery of causal laws applicable to the prediction 
of human behaviour would in any way affect moral evaluations 
of those individuals whose behaviour was predicted by means of 
such laws. Traditionally this has been treated as the question : 
Are men free to act otherwise if their behaviour is caused ? The 
assumption is that men who are not free to act otherwise are not 
moral agents and hence are not fitting subjects for customary 
moral appraisal. The behaviour may still be judged ; the actions 
may, for example, be considered right or wrong in relation to 
their effects, but the perpetrators are not praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy, are not moral agents. Consequently, a man not free to 
act otherwise ought not to be punished or praised for his action 
any more than an inanimate object. We may of course punish a 
person whom we judged not to be free to act otherwise, just as we 
may surrender to our rage and kick the stone that has stubbed 
our toes. Nonetheless, I think that all accept the principle that 
people who are not free to act otherwise ought not to be punished. 
The controversy arises over the criterion for distinguishing those 
who are free to act otherwise from those who are not. The 
libertarian may be taken to assert: Whether or not a man is 
free to act otherwise is dependent on whether or not his behaviour 
is caused. The determinist has always protested against the 
libertarian account of the conditions under which an agent may 
be said to be free or not free to act otherwise ; he has tradition- 
ally held that questions of cause and questions of freedom have 
nothing to do with one another. By definition, the determinist 
believes that behaviour is caused, and he uses a criterion other 
than the libertarian’s for deciding when an agent is free to act 
otherwise. His criterion may be phrased as follows : 


(1) An agent X is free to act otherwise in a situation S if and 
only if X’s behaviour in § is voluntary. 

Sentence (1), I will maintain, does not set forth a good cri- 
terion for deciding when agents are not free to act otherwise 
because it does not adequately cover all the individual cases in 
which such judgements are made. I do not pretend to know the 
basis on which such judgements are actually made—whether 
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being free to act otherwise is a property directly ‘‘ apprehended ” 
or whether people make judgements in these matters on the basis 
of some further criterion not directly specified by them. What- 
ever the grounds for these judgements, however, sentence (1) 
does not state an adequate criterion for deciding when individuals 
are not free to act otherwise. I shall propose instead two 
sufficient conditions for asserting that an agent in a situation 8 
is not free to act otherwise. Again, I do not know whether the 
conditions I propose are in fact the conditions used by others in 
forming their decisions, but they are adequate for deciding when 
individuals are not free to act otherwise in that if either holds 
for a situation 8, then as a matter of fact people will tend to 
judge the agent in § not free to act otherwise. 

I have labelled ‘‘ determinist ’’ those who think (1) true or who 
recommend that (1) be adopted, for as a matter of historical fact, 
those who have held a position similar to that stated in (1) have 
been determinists. It is apparent, however, that to believe 
that (1) is true does not commit one either to a determinist or 
indeterminist position because (1) makes no mention of causes. 
This is not an accident ; determinists have been convinced that 
a knowledge of the causes of behaviour has nothing to do with a 
knowledge of when agents are or are not free to act otherwise. I 
shall consider various reasons offered in support of this view. 
(Throughout the paper, I will take the following expressions as 
synonymous : “‘ Agent X in situation § is not free to act other- 
wise’; “ Agent X in situation § is under constraint ’’’ ; “ Agent 
X in situation S is compelled ”’.) 

To say that an event of one kind causes an event of another 
kind is to say inter alia, that the occurrence of an event of the 
second kind could have been predicted from the occurrence of an 
event of the first kind by means of a well-confirmed general law 
relating the two types of events. To say that the behaviour of 
an agent in a situation § is voluntary is to say that the agent’s 
behaviour is caused or determined by the intentions of the agent 
in 8. Finally, to say that an agent X is free to act otherwise 
in § is to say that X’s behaviour in § is voluntary. The point of 
these uses of the expressions “‘ cause”, “‘ voluntary ”’, and “ free 
to act otherwise ”’ is to show that when and if laws are formulated 
which state a causal relationship between behaviour and certain 
antecedent events, such behaviour still remains voluntary if 
voluntary ‘and ‘not voluntary-if-not-velantary. Suppose, then, 
that the social scientist or psychologist is successful in formulating 
laws which will enable him to predict behaviour from a knowledge 
of antecedent conditions. Are the individuals whose behaviour 
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can be predicted moral agents? According to those who hold 
(1), the individuals remain free to act otherwise if they were free 
to act otherwise ; they are still moral agents. 

What is the force of this argument ? Those who advocate it 
often appeal to what they take to be the ordinary usages of such 
terms as “ cause’’, “ voluntary ’’, “constraint ’’. They claim, 
to use the celebrated words of Hume, that “all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty as well as in that of necessity, 
and that the whole dispute, in this respect also, has been hitherto 
merely verbal”’.' Presumably only philosophers or, rather, bad 
philosophers manage to misuse language and in some manner 
confuse the meaning of “ constraint’’ with that of “ cause ”’ 
Thus they appeal to such facts as that when a stone is falling 
through the air, we do not ordinarily say that the mutual attrac- 
tion of earth and stone compels the stone to fall or that the stone 
is under constraint. To use an analysis proposed by Schlick, we 
do not ordinarily say that the general law which allows us to 
calculate the final velocity of the stone at any point provided 
that we are given the initial velocity, acceleration, and time that 
the stone has fallen prescribes rather than describes the relation- 
ships between those values. According to this formulation, 
prescriptive laws, t.e. laws passed by a legally constituted law- 
making agency, constrain behaviour ; descriptive laws which the 
scientist formulates in order to describe the behaviour of the 
objects he studies describe but do not constrain the behaviour. 
Therefore, by this analysis, if and when the social scientist or 
psychologist can formulate laws which will allow him to predict 
social behaviour, these laws will not constrain individuals in 
their behaviour but only describe the ways they in fact do behave. 
As Nowell-Smith put it in a talk he delivered for the B.B.C. : 


Anyone who knows me well enough can predict how I will vote if there 
is a general election this week ; but he does not thereby compel me to 
vote in thisway. The fact of our action’s being compelled and the fact 
of its being predictable are two quite different facts; and we only 
confuse them because we use this metaphor of governing, obedience 
and compulsion in our talk about scientific laws.* 


I have presented the major themes of the position we are 
considering ; space does not permit an examination of all the 
variations. I shall now indicate in what ways such analyses are 
inadequate. 

When a stone falls througl: the air, we do not ordinarily say 


1 Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, §8. 
* As quoted in Maurice Cranston, Freedom: A New Analysis (London, 
Longmans Green, 1953), p. 130. 
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that the stone is under constraint. Consider, however, the case 
of a man in similar circumstances. Is it incorrect to say that a 
man falling through the air is under constraint ? Holding only 
to the prescriptive-descriptive law analysis, it would be incorrect 
to say that man or stone is under constraint in any way 
because the laws which apply to freely falling bodies describe 
but do not prescribe the way they fall. No prescriptive law 
constrains the falling man: hence, he cannot be under constraint. 
If I should fall from an airplane and should desire the distance from 
my starting point to increase as the cube root of the time, my desire 
would have not the slightest influence on my motion. The distance 
will increase as the square of time, whether I desire this to happen or 
not. Yet it would be incorrect to say that my desires are being 
crossed, or that my behaviour is under constraint. . . . If my resistance 
were successful the law of falling bodies would be false. The formula’s 
“s = 1/2 gt?” would not describe the behaviour of every falling body 
and would therefore not express a law of nature. If the formula does 
express a law of nature, then it describes, but does not constrain, 
even the behaviour of a falling man, whatever his desires may be." 

Despite the reason given in the above quotation for why a 
man falling from an airplane cannot be under constraint and 
despite the fact that I have not taken any public opinion polls 
on this matter, I believe that most people would hold that a man 
in such circumstances is under constraint. To pursue this a 
little further, suppose a legislative body decided to pass the lew 
“s= 1/2 gt*”. (This contingency is not as improbable as it 
sounds. A southern state legislature once proposed a law to 
stabilize the value of 7 at a given number of decimal places in 
order that so important a number would not have to be a tran- 
scendental one.) No doubt such a law would be unique in the 
degree of obedience it engendered. But would the citizens who 
obeyed the Jaw be constrained in their actions after the law 
was passed but not before ? The question is rhetorical. How- 
ever farfetched this paradigm sounds, I believe it serves to 
indicate that the prescriptive-descriptive law distinction does 
not properly analyse the problem of constraint. 

It may, however, be held that the crucial distinction between 
prescriptive and descriptive laws consists not in the fact that 
the former are passed by a lawmaking agency and the latter are 
not, but in the following: prescriptive laws may possibly be 
violated but descriptive laws cannot be violated. It is supposed 
to follow from this that laws constrain only if they may be 
violated and never constrain if they cannot be violated, as in the 


1 University of California Associates, Knowledge and Society (New York, 
Appleton, Century, 1938), pp. 161-162. 
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can be predicted moral agents? According to those who hold 
(1), the individuals remain free to act otherwise if they were free 
to act otherwise ; they are still moral agents. 

What is the force of this argument ? Those who advocate it 
often appeal to what they take to be the ordinary usages of such 
‘terms as “‘ cause’’, “‘ voluntary ’’, “ constraint”’. They claim, 
to use the celebrated words of Hume, that “all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty as well as in that of necessity, 
and that the whole dispute, in this respect also, has been hitherto 
merely verbal’’.!_ Presumably only philosophers or, rather, bad 
philosophers manage to misuse language and in some manner 
confuse the meaning of “ constraint ”’ with that of “ cause ” 
Thus they appeal to such facts as that when a stone is falling 
through the air, we do not ordinarily say that the mutual attrac- 
tion of earth and stone compels the stone to fall or that the stone 
is under constraint. To use an analysis proposed by Schlick, we 
do not ordinarily say that the general law which allows us to 
calculate the final velocity of the stone at any point provided 
that we are given the initial velocity, acceleration, and time that 
the stone has fallen prescribes rather than describes the relation- 
ships between those values. According to this formulation, 
prescriptive laws, t.e. laws passed by a legally constituted law- 
making agency, constrain behaviour ; descriptive laws which the 
scientist formulates in order to describe the behaviour of the 
objects he studies describe but do not constrain the behaviour. 
Therefore, by this analysis, if and when the social scientist or 
psychologist can formulate laws which will allow him to predict 
social behaviour, these laws will not constrain individuals in 
their behaviour but only describe the ways they in fact do behave. 
As Nowell-Smith put it in a talk he delivered for the B.B.C. : 


Anyone who knows me well enough can predict how I will vote if there 
is a general election this week ; but he does not thereby compel me to 
vote inthisway. The fact of our action’s being compelled and the fact 
of its being predictable are two quite different facts; and we only 
confuse them because we use this metaphor of governing, obedience 
and compulsion in our talk about scientific laws.* 


I have presented the major themes of the position we are 
considering ; space does not permit an examination of all the 
variations. I shall now indicate in what ways such analyses are 
inadequate. 

When a stone falls through the air, we.do not ordinarily say 


' Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, §8. 
* As quoted in Maurice Cranston, Freedom: A New Analysis (London, 
Longmans Green, 1953), p. 130. 
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that the stone is under constraint. Consider, however, the case 
of a man in similar circumstances. Is it incorrect to say that a 
man falling through the air is under constraint ? Holding only 
to the prescriptive-descriptive law analysis, it would be incorrect 
to say that man or stone is under constraint in any way 
because the laws which apply to freely falling bodies describe 
but do not prescribe the way they fall. No prescriptive law 
constrains the falling man: hence, he cannot be under constraint. 
If I should fall from an airplane and should desire the distance from 
my starting point to increase as the cube root of the time, my desire 
would have not the slightest influence on my motion. The distance 
will increase as the square of time, whether I desire this to happen or 
not. Yet it would be incorrect to say that my desires are being 
crossed, or that my behaviour is under constraint. . . . If my resistance 
were successful the law of falling bodies would be false. The formula’s 
“3 = 1/2 gt*”’ would not describe the behaviour of every falling body 
and would therefore not express a law of nature. If the formula does 
express a law of nature, then it describes, but does not constrain, 
even the behaviour of a falling man, whatever his desires may be.' 

Despite the reason given in the above quotation for why a 
man falling from an airplane cannot be under constraint and 
despite the fact that I have not taken any public opinion polls 
on this matter, I believe that most people would hold that a man 
in such circumstances 7s under constraint. To pursue this a 
little further, suppose a legislative body decided to pass the law 
“s= 1/2 gt*”. (This contingency is not as improbable as it 
sounds. A southern state legislature once proposed a law to 
stabilize the value of 7 at a given number of decimal places in 
order that so important a number would not have to be a tran- 
scendental one.) No doubt such a law would be unique in the 
degree of obedience it engendered. But would the citizens who 
obeyed the Jaw be constrained in their actions after the law 
was passed but not before ? The question is rhetorical. How- 
ever farfetched this paradigm sounds, I believe it serves to 
indicate that the prescriptive-descriptive law distinction does 
not properly analyse the problem of constraint. 

It may, however, be held that the crucial distinction between 
prescriptive and descriptive laws consists not in the fact that 
the former are passed by a lawmaking agency and the latter are 
not, but in the following: prescriptive laws may possibly be 
violated but descriptive laws cannot be violated. It is supposed 
to follow from this that laws constrain only if they may be 
violated and never constrain if they cannot be violated, as in the 


1 University of California Associates, Knowledge and Society (New York, 
Appleton, Century, 1938), pp. 161-162. 
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case of natural laws. “Constraint, to repeat, implies at least 
the possibility of violation ” (Ibid. p. 162). 

The point here is rather subtle. What is meant is that by 
definition, natural laws can never be violated because if ‘violated’, 
then they were not laws. A prescriptive law, on the other hand, 
still remains a law when violated. It is not, however, because a 
law may be violated that it constrains behaviour, as the argument 
would seem to suggest. It is indeed a curious way of putting 
it—a natural law cannot be violated because it is not a law if 
‘ violated’. This is like the argument that a king can do no 
wrong because when he does wrong, he ceases to be a true king. 

The real point of the distinction between descriptive and 
prescriptive laws appears to be this: prescriptive laws are 
taken to be a subclass of a class of sentences which may be called 
“commands ”’, and which are written or spoken with the inten- 
tion of affecting human behaviour. Descriptive laws, however, are 
spoken or written for the purpose of describing certain sequences 
of states of affairs. Because the function of descriptive laws is 
to describe, not to affect behaviour, those who have pointed out 
the prescriptive-descriptive law distinction ask how a descriptive 
law can affect or constrain behaviour in any way. Once it is 
granted that a descriptive law does not constrain behaviour, it is 
supposed to follow that our knowledge of when behaviour is 
predictable by means of a descriptive law has nothing to do with 
our knowledge of when behaviour is constrained. I maintain 
that this is not the case and that the analysis of the difference 
between descriptive and prescriptive laws does not properly 
explicate the difference between constrained and unconstrained 
behaviour. 

Actually, I think that those who use the analysis of the differ- 
ence between descriptive and prescriptive laws usually have in 
mind other criteria for deciding when behaviour is under con- 
straint. It was stated above that an individual’s behaviour is 
considered voluntary when it is caused by the desires and in- 
tentions of the individual. It was also stated that, according to 
the position at present under consideration, an agent is thought 
to be free to act otherwise than he acts if and only if his behaviour 
is voluntary. In short, constrained behaviour is taken to be 
behaviour which is not voluntary, as behaviour which is not 
constrained is taken to be voluntary. I shall argue that there 
are important cases of which one would say that a certain 
individual’s behaviour was voluntary and yet would not be 
prepared to admit that the individual was not constrained in his 
action. It is precisely because of these cases that the free will 
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problem is not a pseudo-problem which depends on a confusion 
of terms, for, as I will try to demonstrate, these include the cases 
where we believe we have explicit knowledge of the causal con- 
ditions under which the actions took place. 

Let us consider some examples of which one might say that an 
agent’s behaviour was voluntary and still maintain that the 
agent was not free. The examples of a kleptomaniac or of a man 


acting under post-hypnotic suggestion are most commonly cited. 


A man under hypnosis is told to perform a certain action at a 
signal given after he is no longer under hypnosis. The signal is 
given ; the man performs the action. Is his behaviour volun- 
tary ? Employing the criterion for voluntary behaviour given 
before, one must know, in order to decide whether the behaviour 
was voluntary, if it was caused by the intentions and desires 
of the individual. When the individual is asked about his 
behaviour, he presumably replies that he intended to perform the 
action and in fact did perform it. This, incidentally, is the best 
kind of evidence for deciding when behaviour is voluntary. 
There can, however, be other behaviouristic signs of willingness 
to perform—whistling while working, and so on. 

Consider then the case of the individual who is given a post- 
hypnotic suggestion. To determine whether behaviour in this 
instance is voluntary, we accept as evidence statements made by 
the individual. If a subject states that he intended to perform 
an action that he in fact performed, we then conclude that the 
action was determined by his intention, and we call his behaviour 
‘“voluntary”’. Is, however, an individual who is given a post- 
hypnotic suggestion free to behave in a manner other than the 
hypnotist suggested ? 

The examples of the kleptomaniac, the pyromaniac, and in 
general all those who are in psychological terms under com- 
pulsions or obsessions are similar. A man who behaves in a 
manner that a psychoanalyst would describe as compulsive 
perhaps intends to act as he does. We call his behaviour 
‘voluntary ’’ and yet we do not think that such an individual 
in certain situations can act otherwise than he does. Of course, 
the compulsive may not intend to do what he in fact does ; it is 
this recognition that perhaps sends him off to the psychiatrist. 
When a man discovers that he cannot act as he intends, we say 
that his behaviour is not voluntary, that his intentions do not 
cause his actions or, to use the following formulation, that one 
can no longer predict the man’s actions given his intentions. 
The following sentence is proposed then as a criterion for volun- 
tary behaviour : 
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(2) X’s behaviour is voluntary in a certain situation S if 
and only if X’s behaviour could have been predicted by 
knowing X’s intentions in 8. 

There are other cases about which one might decide that 
behaviour is voluntary and yet say that the agents involved 
were not free to act otherwise than they did in fact act. The 
clever propagandist, the advertiser who “ knows” his market, 


the expert “ human relations’ counsellor, those who in general- 


lay claim to some science of “ manipulation” presumably gain 
their ends by operating upon the desires and intentions of 
the “ manipulatees”. The behaviour of the manipulatees is 
voluntary so long as they intend to do what they in fact do. 
Are, however, such people free to act otherwise ? 

Finally, there is the classic case of constraint, the case of a man 
in chains. Few would deny that an incarcerated individual is 
not free to act otherwise, but what makes this case so certain ¢ 
Does one feel that a prisoner in chains is not free because his 
behaviour in this case cannot be voluntary ? Suppose, however, 
that our prisoner has read and is willing to follow the counsels of 
Epictetus. He then, as a good Stoic, tells the jailer to take his 
body ; he himself remains free. In effect, his behaviour becomes 
voluntary by his intending to do just what in fact he does. His 
behaviour is voluntary according to the criterion given in sentence 
(2); one could have predicted his actions by knowing his in- 
tentions. He intends to remain in chains; he does remain in 
chains ; his behaviour is perfectly voluntary. Is he free in this 
situation to act otherwise than he acts? If anyone argues that 
an individual is not constrained if and only if his behaviour is 
voluntary, then there would seem to be two methods of freeing 
the prisoner. One would be to remove the chains; the other 
would be to present the prisoner with a copy of Epictetus. 
Except for certain philosophers, I doubt if anyone seriously 
entertains the second alternative. Nonetheless, the concept of 
voluntary behaviour appears to have some connection with the 
concepts of freedom and constraint. I suggest that voluntary 
behaviour is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of uncon- 
strained behaviour. 


(3) If X is free to act otherwise than he acts in a situation 
S, then X’s behaviour in this situation is voluntary. 


The question still remains of why one feels that men in chains, 
kleptomaniacs, pyromaniacs, men falling from airplanes, men 
acting under post-hypnotic suggestion, etc. are not free to behave 
otherwise in these situations, even though their behaviour in 
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these situations may be perfectly voluntary. In each case, | 
believe, the essential ingredient is the same. In each case, the 
behaviour of the individual in question is predictable without 
recourse to knowledge of the individual’s intentions or desires, A 
man in chains may or may not desire to be rid of them. A man 
acting under a post-hypnotic suggestion may and probably does 
intend to do what has been suggested to him. To the extent, 
however, that one is reasonably sure of what individuals can and 
cannot do, to the extent that one is prepared to indicate causes, 
other than intentions, of behaviour, to the extent that one can 
predict how individuals will behave without needing to know 
their intentions, one should be willing to say that such individuals 
are not free to behave otherwise in given situations. 
These considerations suggest the following : 


(4) If X’s behaviour in a situation S can be predicted without 
needing to know X’s intentions in 8, then X is not free to 
act otherwise in 8. 


The question may arise: Why not make a stronger assertion 
and replace (4) with this sentence : 


(4’) X’s behaviour in an 8 can be predicted without needing 
to know X’s intention if and only if X is not free to act 
otherwise in 8. 


It can be shown, however, that if (4’) is asserted in place of 
(4), then from sentences (2), (3), and (4’), it follows that the 
sentence “ X’s behaviour cannot be predicted without needing 
to know X’s intentions’ implies the sentence “‘ X’s behaviour 
could have been predicted by knowing X’s intentions”. This 
inference is not correct because it is possible that one knew X’s 
intentions and was nevertheless unable to predict his behaviour. 
The following sentence, which states two necessary conditions for 
being free to act otherwise, can be deduced from (2), (3), and (4). 


(5) If X is free to act otherwise in a situation S, then X’s 
behaviour cannot be predicted without a knowledge of 
X’s intentions in 8, and X’s behaviour could have been 
predicted by knowing X’s intentions in 8. 

Those who hold that an individual is free if and only if his 
behaviour is voluntary are usually caught up in the following 
dilemma. They are determinists ; hence, if every event has a 
cause, what becomes of the meaning of “ freedom ”’ if to say that 
behaviour has causes is to say that behaviour is constrained ? 
They therefore propose that constraint be identified with non- 
voluntary behaviour and freedom be identified with voluntary 
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behaviour. This proposal, to be sure, has a certain initial 
attractiveness. It seems to explicate the common or garden 
variety of constraint—the situations in which we find individuals 
under what has been called “ external constraint ’’’, as in the 
case of a prisoner. In these situations, it usually is the case 
that individuals do not desire the states of affairs in which they 
find themselves, and their behaviour is not voluntary. The 
examples considered above, however, do not seem to fit as nicely 
as cases of external constraint. The proposal that constraint 
is to be identified with non-voluntary behaviour then becomes a 
procrustean bed. 

In the example of a man given a post-hypnotic suggestion, 
one finds behaviour which is voluntary and behaviour which 
many would term “ constrained’’. If the example of a man 
acting under post-hypnotic suggestion were the only damaging 
instance to the thesis under discussion, one might not feel impelled 
to revamp the entire doctrine in order to accommodate it. This 
is, however, only a particular illustration of a general and more 
important problem: namely, shall we say that individuals are 
free to act otherwise in situations in which we believe we have some 
knowledge of the causes of intentions? A determinist, of course, 
rather expects that intentions, as do all events, have causes. 
Still, as long as one does not precisely know what these causes 
are, the problem remains shadowy and can be ignored. When, 
however, as in the case of a man acting under post-hypnotic 
suggestion, we believe we have sume knowledge of the cause of the 
man’s intention to perform a certain act, the identification of 
free with voluntary behaviour becomes less plausible. 

According to the analysis presented here, if we know that an 
individual’s behaviour in a certain situation is voluntary and 
we also know the causes of intentions in that situation, then we 
can actually predict the behaviour without needing to know the 
intentions and hence, by (4), the individual is not free to act 
otherwise in that situation. When one can point out the precise 
causes of intentions (assuming, of course, that an individual can 
act as he intends), the knowledge of the intentions of the individual 
is actually superfluous for predicting the individual’s behaviour. 
We have in effect a knowledge of a causal relation between 
certain events which are not intentions and behaviour; the 
antecedent of sentence (4) is then true. 

I have attempted to show that where it is possible to predict 
behaviour without a knowledge of the intentions of those 
individuals whose behaviour is predicted, those individuals are 
not free to act otherwise. To repeat a point stated at the outset, 
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I do not claim that anyone actually uses this condition to decide 
when individuals are. not free to act otherwise. I claim only that 
all those cases about which people generally make such judge- 
ments do in fact have this property in common. 

It might be argued that one of the consequences of my view is 
that individuals are not necessarily the best judges in the cases 
of their own behaviour as to whether or not they are free to act 
otherwise. This objection perhaps has cogency if being free to 
act otherwise is identified with acting voluntarily, for I think we 
all believe that each individual is the best judge in his own case 
of whether or not he is acting voluntarily. However, I have been 
at pains to show the distinction between free and voluntary 
behaviour. In this analysis, I have not tried to explicate the 
expression “‘ X is free to act otherwise in situation 8”. I have 
only suggested two necessary conditions for making this asser- 
tion—these were given in sentence (5). The point was to show 
that the sentence “ X is free to act otherwise in 8 if and only if 
X’s behaviour in § is voluntary”’ is false, and therefore one 
cannot explicate the expression “ X is free to act otherwise ”’ by 


” means of the expression “ X’s behaviour is voluntary”. It has 


been maintained that the cases of external constraint, such as 
the case of a man in chains, are no different from any situations 
in which behaviour can be predicted without a knowledge of 
intentions. More generally, in all such situations we have 
reasonably well-confirmed laws, the initial conditions of which 
have been fulfilled and which cannot be altered by any intentions 
on the parts of those whose behaviour is thus predicted. This, 
in fact, is why we can say in these cases that prediction of 
behaviour is possible without a knowledge of intentions. We 
know, for example, that chains being what they are and human 
strength what it is, a man in chains will remain so until he is 
released. Ifa man could, by his own intentions, get free (perhaps 
he has procured a file), we could no longer predict his behaviour, 
at least, in the present state of knowledge, without knowing his 
intentions. He may in fact desire to remain in chains even 
though he has the means of attaining freedom. 

I have been led to the analysis presented in this paper primarily 
by the consideration of such phenomena as kleptomania, post- 
hypnotic suggestion, behaviour under the influence of drugs and 
other curiosities of human behaviour. I have not attempted, 
however, to consider all those cases of behaviour in which the 
perpetrators are not held to be moral agents. According to the 
law and common sense, for example, children are not held to be 
moral agents. I certainly do not believe that children are not 
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considered moral agents because they are not free to act otherwise. 
The class of people not free to act otherwise in given situations 
is only a sub-class of the class of people who are not moral agents. 
At the present stage of knowledge about human behaviour, this 
sub-class contains relatively few members. I predict that as 
our ability to predict behaviour without recourse to a knowledge 
of intentions increases, the class of people considered not free to 
act otherwise in given situations will increase also. 

In passing, it should be noted that most of our predictions 
concerning the behaviour of human agents are based on an ex- 
plicit or tacit knowledge of the intentions of the agents. When 
a social scientist attempts to predict an election, he does so by 
sampling the intentions of voters. Suppose, however, that I 
wish to predict the vote of a person I know well. Need I always 
explicitly know his specific intentions with regard to this particular 
act ? I may know how he has voted in the past and, on the 
basis of his past performance, attempt to predict how he will 
vote in the future. Note, though, that in making such a predic- 
tion, I am tacitly assuming that I know his specific intentions, 
even though I have not directly inquired about them. This is not 
like predicting how a sea anemone will react when touched by a 
stick, for in this case past performance does constitute the only 
grounds for prediction. One can explain why a sea-anemone 
closes when touched by a stick by saying that sea-anemones have 
in the past always behaved that way in similar circumstances. 
One does not explain why a person has voted in a certain way 
simply by saying that the person has always voted that way in 
the past. In short, in trying to predict how a person will vote 
in a future election, I may utilize his past voting behaviour as an 
index to his intentions. To be on the safe side, it would be wise 
also to ascertain in a more direct manner how he intends to vote. 
If it were possible in all cases to predict successfully how an 
individual would vote merely by observing his past behaviour, 
as we predict successfully how a sea-anemone will react when 
poked, then such an individual is not free to act otherwise ; we 
ean predict his behaviour without recourse to a knowledge of 
intentions. When we predict a man’s behaviour by knowing 
his intentions, we really know nothing whatever about whether 
or not he is free to act otherwise. The usual presumption, 
however, is that he is free to act otherwise. These remarks are 
apropos of Nowell-Smith’s statement, quoted earlier. 

I shall now discuss how some of those who believe sentence 
(1) is true treat those “curiosities ’’ of behaviour to which I 


have been referring. One method is to interpret “ voluntary ” 
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differently from the way it has been treated here. Instead of 
asserting that X’s behaviour in 8 is voluntary if and only if X’s 
behaviour in 8 is determined by X’s intentions, the following is 
sometimes stated: X’s behaviour in § is voluntary if and only 
if X’s behaviour in § is not determined by the intentions of any 
other agent. By this analysis, the prisoner is not, strictly 
speaking, constrained by his chains but by the intentions of his 
captors. This interpretation of voluntary behaviour does bring 
some of the cases considered above under the scope of (1). 
According to this analysis, for example, a man acting under a 
post-hypnotic suggestion is not free to act otherwise, because his 
behaviour has been determined by the intentions of the hypnotist. 
But then suppose a man to be pinned accidentally to the ground 
by some object. By this analysis, the man’s behaviour is 
voluntary inasmuch as his actions are not determined by the 
intentions of anyone else. This particular difficulty can be 
overcome by the following amendment : 

X’s behaviour in S is voluntary if and only if X’s behaviour is 

determined by his own intentions and X’s behaviour in § is not deter- 

mined by the intentions of any other agents. 


I shall not discuss whether this latter interpretation of “ vol- 
untary ” does or does not conform to ordinary usage ; it suffices 
that the amended interpretation also fails to account for all of 
the cases—e.g. kleptomania. A kleptomaniac’s behaviour is 
determined by his own intentions and not by the intentions of 
anyone else. His behaviour is thereby voluntary, but he is 
usually judged not free to act otherwise. Therefore, sentence 
(1) is false, even with this interpretation of “ voluntary ”’. 

In conclusion, I shall consider one more approach taken by 
those who believe the concepts of cause and constraint to be 
completely independent of each other. This consists essentially 
of an analysis of why we punish some and excuse others for 
committing the same act, an analysis which does not on the 
surface appear to depend on any reference to the causal conditions 
under which the act took place. Why, then, do we excuse the 
kleptomaniac and punish the non-kleptomaniac for stealing ? 
According to this analysis, we punish only those whose conduct 
and character will be improved by the punishment. “ We want 
to excuse [the compulsive] in the same sort of way that we want 
to excuse someone who is literally pushed ; and we want to 
excuse him for the same sort of reason. We know that it will do 
no good to punish him ”’.! 


1 Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London; Pelican, 1954), p. 296, 
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But when we ask how we are to distinguish the addict and the 
compulsive from the non-addict and the non-compulsive, we are 
told: “ Both [the morally weak person] and the wicked man 
differ from the addict or compulsive in that the latter will respond 
neither to threats nor to encouragement ”’ (Idid., p. 306). 

This thesis turns out to be that we excuse the person whose 
behaviour and character will not respond to encouragement or 
punishment because neither punishment nor encouragement will 
change his behaviour and character. This is somewhat para- 
doxical. What is wrong with this view is that it suggests that we 
can only really decide who is morally blameworthy after punish- 
ment has been administered. Those who respond were moral 
agents ; those who do not respond were not. This doctrine 
resembles in a way that practised by the vigilantes—hangings 
first, questions afterwards. For explaining why individuals are 
considered praiseworthy, the doctrine is even less plausible. Is 
responding to praise a necessary condition for being considered 
praiseworthy ? A man may in fact be completely indifferent to 
praise and yet be considered praiseworthy. What is needed is a 
way of deciding, prior to and independent of the administration 
of praise or blame, reward or punishment, who is deserving of 
such treatment. Being free to act otherwise is a necessary 
condition for being morally praiseworthy or blameworthy. I 
have argued that two necessary conditions for an agent being 
free to act otherwise are that (a) his behaviour cannot be pre- 
dicted without a knowledge of his intentions and (6) his behaviour 
could have been predicted by a knowledge of his intentions. 


The University of Wisconsin 
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VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
MACKAY ON COMPLEMENTARY DESCRIPTIONS 


In his discussions note in Minp, July 1957, Dr. MacKay seeks to 
defend his view against my criticisms + but leaves me unrepentant in 
thinking that his use of the notion of complementarity is, at least in 
the context of discussions of the relation between science and religion, 
misleading. He seems to me to have added little to what he said 
before and not to have answered my objections. I shall confine 
myself to some brief comments on the more central points at issue, 
ignoring minor disagreements with, and misunderstandings of, my 
statements. 

I saw, and said, that we agreed that scientific and religious state- 
ments are in different logical categories and so could not possibly 
conflict ; I attacked as misleading and unnecessary his further 
characterization of such statements as complementary descriptions 
of the very same data. I see nothing perplexing, inconsistent, or 
in any other way villainous in agreeing with one part of his view and 
disagreeing with another part. 

I am similarly unmoved by his complaint that I have “ of course 
chosen for . . . philosophical analysis some phrases from a loosely- 
worded popular talk”. I am inclined to think that the more people 
we are talking to, the more care we should take not to mislead them 
and that the philosopher is justified in pointing out confusions 
wherever he seems to find them. Moreover as MacKay fears, my 
mind is not set at rest by the more esoteric statements of his view to 
which he refers me. 

I am puzzled, in my turn, by his assertion that it is absurd to 
“ expect that one instance of complementarity should offer ‘a good 
analogy ’ for another instance ” (p. 392). If a familiar word is used 
in an unfamiliar context is it surely reasonable to expect some analogy 
with its familiar use, unless it is made clear from the beginning that 
no such analogy is intended. MacKay uses many analogies in 
support of his use of complementarity, both in his popular and his 
esoteric expositions, and I attempted, justifiably I think, to argue 
that these analogies are not close enough to make clear what he is 
saying. 

ates professes not to understand my use of the words ‘feature’ 
and “ situation ”’ and regards this as the root of my misunderstanding. 
I shall not dwell on the fact that he appears (p. 390) to understand 
my definition of ‘‘ complementarity ” in terms of these words but 
shall merely say in my defence, that I meant nothing very mysterious 
or unusual by them and that I devoted considerable space to showing 
how I was using them and implicitly giving reasons for their use, 


1“ Complementary Descriptions ”, Mrnp, April 1956. 
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which he does not attack. I purposely chose terms which were ap- 
plicable to the very diverse contexts under discussion without beg- 
ging any questions. MacKay prefers to talk of “ aspects” rather 
than “features”. This seems to me, without benefit of more 
detailed explanation, to be less clear. 

I can understand his reference to the horizontal and vertical 
aspects, which can be defined in physical, spatial terms, of a three- 
dimensional geometrical figure, but I fail to see the connection be- 
tween this and the different “ aspects” of a “ dynamic spatio-tem- 
poral distribution of events ” which demand, respectively, a scientific 
and a religious description. It appears later (p. 393) that these 
different “ aspects’ depend upon different mental attitudes. We 
are surely in great danger of confusion if we use the word “ aspects ” 
in the same breath in connection with both physical and psycho- 
logical points of view or “ positions”. “ Look at this figure from 
position p and you will see its horizontal aspect ; look at it from 
position p’ and you will see its vertical aspect.” “ Look at the 
world with attitude a and you will see its scientific aspect ; look at it 
with attitude a’ and you will see its religious aspect.” These are 
misleadingly regarded as comparable. While attitudes a and a’ 
depend, in common, upon certain beliefs about the natural world, 
a’ also depends upon the acceptance of further existential statements 
not involved in these common beliefs, whereas a does not. There is 
not this sort of asymmetry between p and p’. MacKay uses many 
of his terms metaphorically without indicating clearly when he is 
doing so. I attempted to discover what core of literal meaning there 
was in these uses. 

The difference to which I am here pointing is this. Both believer 
and unbeliever can see a need for two complementary descriptions 
within science because both can, at will, take up the necessary physi- 
cal positions, but the unbeliever cannot at will take up the necessary 
psychological position, t.e. adopt the necessary attitude, in which the 
need for the religious description is clear. This requires more 
* data ’’—the existence of a Divine Being. Because extra data are 
required, it is misleading to say that the religious and scientific 
descriptions are complementary. 

This question about the data for the two kinds of descriptions lay 
at the root of my objections but, although I gave most of my space 
to this, MacKay hardly mentions it. The assertion that the religious 
and scientific descriptions start from “ the very same data ” suggests 
that the two describers, scientific and religious, start from agreement 
on what is to be described, which is patently not so if I am correct in 
thinking that religious statements describe, inter alia, the relations 
between natural events and God. This problem is involved in 
MacKay’s first condition (p. 390) for calling two or more statements 
“complementary ”. This is that “ they purport to have a common 
reference”. If this condition were more closely defined it would 
probably cover MacKay’s geometrical example. It needs closer 
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definition because the two statements “ This table is brown ” and 
“ The furniture in this room is wooden ” have a common reference 
and satisfy the other two conditions but would not be said to be 
complementary. Two statements having a common reference can, 
as I pointed out in my article, refer to other things besides that to 
which both refer. Do the scientific and religious descriptions of z 
both refer solely tox? Do they describe z and nothing else, but in 
different ways? If they do not, can they be complementary ? It 
was my contention, which has not been answered, that they do not 
and that the religious description refers to and “ describes ” some- 
thing which the scientific description cannot, in principle, refer to or 
describe. There is no point in repeating here my arguments in this 
connection. 

MacKay is concerned that my views may “ encourage or condone a 
‘ watertight-compartment ’ mentality ” (p. 393). Any concept can 
be misused and I cannot be held responsible for the psychological 
effects of my account upon anyone who misapplies it, especially as I 
took pains to show that no justification for this mentality is entailed 
by anything I said. On the other hand, I held that MacKay’s account 
is itself confused and not merely that a misunderstanding of it would 
lead to error. 

Finally, MacKay makes too much of my “ theological blunder ” 
(p. 393) of supposing it to be a criticism of his view that it “ leaves 
open the question of the necessity for the religious description ”. In 
the first place, I was drawing the distinction between his use of 
complementarity and the use of the idea in physics. The very fact 
that some people cannot see, and cannot be brought to see, the need for 
the religious description is itself relevant to the question whether 
this and the scientific description are complementary. In the second 
place, I was considering MacKay’s statement about the two descrip- 
tions that “ If both are supported by the facts and consistent with 
one another. . . then both are true and that is that!” and pointing 
out that he had paid insufficient attention both to the different ways 
in which the two descriptions are supported by the facts and to what 
is involved in saying that they are consistent and true. 

PeTER ALEXANDER 
University of Bristol 








THE PARADOX OF THE UNEXPECTED EXAMINATION 


In an article entitled “ Pragmatic Paradoxes” (Minp, 1948), Mr. 
O'Connor gave an example of a paradox resulting from the announce- 
ment by the military commander of a certain camp that a ‘ class A 
blackout’ would take place during the following week. I shall 
consider the same paradox, but in the form given in Professor Weiss’s 
article “‘ The Prediction Paradox ” (Minp 1952). 

The Paradox: A headmaster announces to his pupils at the end of 
term that it is an unbreakable rule of the school that an examination 
will be given on an unexpected day of the next term. The pupils 
reason that the examination cannot be given on the last day of term, 
since if it had not been given until then, they would know on the 
evening before the last day that it could only take place on the mor- 
row, and so would not be unexpected. Nor could it take place on 
the next to the last day, for on the previous evening there would 
only be two days left for the examination and the last day having 
already been eliminated, the pupils would know that the examination 
would take place on the morrow, and so again would not be un- 
expected. Each day of term is eliminated in this way, so that the 
students, reasoning on the basis that rules of the school are un- 
breakable, arrive at the conclusion that an unexpected examination 
cannot take place that term—an eventuality which would itself 
violate the rules of the school. It would appear, therefore, that the 
rules of the school are self-contradictory—and yet it would seem that 
an examination set at any time before (say) the last week of term 
would in fact satisfy the rules of the school. 

Several solutions to this paradox have been proposed in previous 
issues of Minp,! but in the following I shall maintain that in essence 
the paradox is of the familiar self-referring type. 

To see that this is the case, it is only necessary to state explicitly 
and unambiguously what is meant by ‘ knowing ’ that the examina- 
tion will take place on the morrow. In their above argument, the 
students used ‘ knowing ’ in the sense ‘ being able to predict, provided 
the rules of the school are not broken’. It seems to me that this is a 
perfectly valid meaning to adopt, and if adopted, it is one which 
should not give rise to contradiction, provided the rules of the school 
are properly set out. (If instead one adopted a vague common-sense 
notion of *‘ knowing’, then one could perhaps agree with Professor 
Quine * that an unexpected examination could take place even in a 
one-day term ; but to my mind, this would be evading the paradox 
rather than resolving it.) If then we agree to replace ‘ unexpected ’ 
by ‘ not deducible from certain specified rules of the school ’, we obtain 
a purely logical set-up, with the rules acting as axioms, and any 


* Peter Alexander, 1951, p. 538; Michael Scriven, 1951, pp. 403 ff.; 
Paul Weiss, 1952, pp. 265ff.; W. V. Quine, 1953, pp. 65 ff. 
* Ibid. 
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paradox that results must be a logical one, and not of some other 
type as suggested in previous discussions. ' 
What do we choose for the rules of the school ? Suppose we try the 

following two rules : 

Rule 1: An examination will take place on one day of next term. 

Rule 2: The examination will be unexpected, in the sense that it 
will take place on such a day that on the previous evening 
it will not be possible for the pupils to deduce from Rule 1 
that the examination will take place on the morrow. 


The last day of term is then ruled out as a possible day for the 
examination, since it would violate Rule 2. However, any other 
choice for the day of the examination would satisfy both Rule 1 and 
Rule 2. Thus in this case, no paradox results; the rules are self 
consistent and are satisfied by any choice of day except the last day 
of term. 

Suppose now we add a third rule : 

Rule 3: The examination will take place on such a day that on the 
previous evening it will not be possible for the pupils to 
deduce from Rules I and 2 that the examination will take 
place on the morrow. 

Then, by Rule 2, the last day of term is again not a possible day, 
but now the next to the last day is ruled out also. For if no examina- 
tion had taken place when there were only two days of term left, 
then the pupils could deduce from Rule J that the examination 
would take place on one of these two days, and from Rule 2 that it 
would not take place on the last day, and hence from Rules I and 2 
that it would take place on the morrow. This deduction would 
violate Rule 3, and so the last two days are not possible days for the 
examination. However, any other choice of day would satisfy all 
three rules, and so no paradox results, provided that term lasts more 
than two days. 

If term lasts two days only, then the above three rules are self- 
contradictory. In this case, however, no examination can in practice 
be set satisfying the rules of the school. For if set on the last day, 
the pupils will quite rightly claim that, in violation of Rule 2, they 
‘ knew ’ on the previous evening that it was going to be set that day ; 
and if set on the next to the last day they will claim that, in violation 
of Rule 3, they ‘ knew’ it was so going to take place. The point is 
that the pupils are able to substantiate their claim that they ‘ knew ’ 
that the examination was going to take place when it did by appealing 
to different rules for each day of term. Thus we can say that on the 
evening before the last day of term they ‘ knew in the sense of Rule 1’ 
that the examination would take place on the morrow—that is, it 
had to be set that day if Rule 1 was not to be broken. Similarly 
on the evening before the last two days of term the pupils “ knew in 


1 Peter Alexander, 1951, p. 538; Michael Scriven, 1951, pp. 43 ff.; 
Paul Weiss, 1952, pp. 265 ff.; W. V. Quine, 1952, pp. 65 ff, 
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the sense of Rule 2’ that the examination would take place on the 
morrow. Since these two kinds of ‘ knowing’ violate Rules 2 and 3 
respectively, no examination can in fact be set satisfying the rules of 
the school, and so no paradox results even in a two-day term. 

The above clearly generalises to the case of an — day term with 
(r + 1) rules (with the obvious definition of Rules 4,5,) . . , (r + 1), 
If r < n, the last r days of term are ruled out as possible days for the 
examination, but any of the first (n — r) days are allowed. If 
r =n, then the rules are self-contradictory—but now no examina- 
tion can in fact be set satisfying the rules of the school. For if no 
examination has taken place up to the evening before the last s days 
of term (s = 1, 2,. . . , n), the pupils will ‘ know in the sense of 
Rule s’ that the examination will take place on the morrow, and this 
* knowing ’ violates Rule (s + 1). Thus in no case does there arise a 
paradox. 

The original paradox arose by taking, in addition to Rule 1, only 
the following rule : 


Rule 2* ; The examination will take place on such a day that on the 
previous evening the pupils will not be able to deduce 
from Rules 1 and 2* that the examination will take place 
on the morrow. 


It is clear that the origin of the paradox lies in the self-referring 
nature of Rule 2*. 
R. SHaw 


Hull University 
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MATHEMATICAL INFINITY 


Ir is surprising and rather disappointing to find in the pages of 
Mrnp such a discussion as that of infinity by Mr. E. R. Emmet in the 
issue of April 1957. The subject of infinite numbers is a technica! 
and not very easy branch of mathematics, and those who have not 
studied it cannot hope to say anything sensible about it. It is quite 
clear from Mr. Emmet’s discussion that he does not know this theory. 
The consequence is that some of the things he says are just as foolish 
as the opinion once held by common-sense philosophers that there 
could not be people at the Antipodes because they would fall off. 
One is reminded of Hobbes squaring the circle and of Cook Wilson 
“ proving”? the axiom of parallels. I should advise Mr. Emmet, 
before he again ventures to write on the subject, to study Georg 
Cantor’s articles in Mathematische Analen, vols. XLVI and XLIX, and 
also Frege’s Grundgesetze der Arithmetik (the Grundlagen, though an 
admirable book, is too elementary for present purposes). Or perhaps 
Mr. Emmet might content himself with Part III of Principia Mathe- 
matica, especially *123. Meantime, it may be worth while to point 
out a few of his mistakes. He speaks (p. 243) of “the number of 
numbers’, He means the number of inductive numbers, or natura] 
numbers as they are sometimes called. This number, he says, “ is 
indefinite, unlimited ’’. He offers no proof that it is indefinite, but 
makes the gratuitous assumption that al] numbers can be reached by 
counting—+.e. by successive additions cf | starting from 0. He then 
proceeds to prove various familiar propositions which he supposes 
constitute objections to the theory of infinite numbers : for example, 
that there are twice as many inductive numbers as even numbers, 
and also three times as many, and four times as many, and so on. 
All these are well-known facts and are demonstrated in the relevant 
sources. He goes on to say (p. 244), “ It is customary to give notice 
if a word is going to be employed in an unusual sense and to say what 
that sense is”’. Can it be because the works to which I have referred 
Mr. Emmet satisfy this requirement that he has not found them 
worthy of his notice? He comes to an astonishing conclusion 
(p. 249): “‘ An indefinite number is not a pesitive ‘thing’ that is 
there, but a negative absence of definiteness.”” Does Mr. Emmet 
consider that the natural numbers are positive ‘‘ things ’’ that are 
“there”? If so, he is astonishingly Platonic ; but if not, I am at a 
loss to see in what way the number of inductive numbers differs from 
any other number in respect of being “there”’. He proceeds, on the 
same page, to quote three remarks of mine which, he says, are “seen 
to be nonsensical’’. His only reason for thinking them nonsensical is 
that he is ignorant of the mathematical arguments in their favour. 
I do not suppose that Mr. Emmet would accuse geneticists or 
radiologists of talking nonsense merely because they use words he 
does not understand. I fail to see why mathematicians should be 
treated differently. BERTRAND RussELL 
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EXPERIENCE AND REALITY 


For a rigorous empiricism, the only and necessary source of know- 
ledge is the date of individual experience. And yet, though it seems 
to be possible, theoretically at least (a phrase having something of 
the same saving grace as the diplomat’s “ in principle ”) to reduce 
the cat which I now see to a complex of my experiential data, it 
does not seem to be possible, logically, psychologically or in any 
other way, to reconstitute the cat—alive, prowling, furred, malicious, 
placatory, satanically superior and aloof—from the data into which 
it has just been resolved. The procedure may be made to work in 
one direction ; it simply cannot be made to work in the other 
direction. In this case, what goes up does not come down. 

These tantalizing reflections are suggested by the question raised 
by Professor J. J. C. Smart (Mrnp, January 1957) when he asks: 
“What am I reporting when I say ‘I have an ache’”? After 
noting three current answers, he says: ‘‘ The resolution of this 
puzzle /as to the relation of the data of sense to Reality/ to the 
satisfaction of all concerned would be just about the most notable 
advance in philosophy that could be made.” Of one of these 
proposed answers, based on “ atoms of consciousness’, he says : 
“These are non-physical atoms and seem, unlike the other atoms 
which are, on a large-scale view, found everywhere in the universe, 
to be found in (or associated with) only an infinitesimal part of space, 
the earth and such other inhabited parts of the universe as there 
may be here and there.” And he asks: ‘‘ Why should such 
infinitesimally small parts of the universe be distinguished in this 
way?” 

Now though the latter question may perhaps be intended to be 
regarded as rhetorical and so not really demanding an answer, 
whereas the former question is regarded as being philosophically 
important, but, in the present state of thought, unanswerable—to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned, at any rate—nevertheless 
the fact is that to the rhetorical question a clear-cut answer can be 
given, and when the implications of this answer are considered, they 
are seen to suggest an answer to the first question. 

I think it will be generally agreed that at the present time it is 
not only important, but frighteningly necessary, that the question 
as to the epistemological status of the data of sense should be 
answered, because it is really the question of our relationship, as 
rational beings, to (what we call) the world about us. And today 
this relationship seems to have gone askew in some unexpected and 
disturbing way. 

So, emboldened by the seriousness of the matter, I will briefly 
and baldly, and therefore suggestively rather than persuasively, 
and realizing that “to the satisfaction of all parties concerned ”’, 
constitutes an almost prohibitive condition, outline the case for 
the affirmative. 
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Let us put the question in this way : Why should the numerically 
insignificant “atoms of consciousness ’’ (let us call them A’s) be 
allotted so important an epistemological status in a universe made up 
almost entirely of physical atoms (let us call them B’s) ¢ 

The answer I propose is: Because it is the A’s that have elucidated 
the nature of the B’s, and not the B’s that have elucidated the 
nature of the A’s. 

To this it might be objected: But is this alleged achievement 
sufficient to compensate for the numerical insignificance of the A’s ¢ 
This question draws our attention to the further consideration that 
for us, who ask these questions and raise these doubts, and engage in 
other such (mental) activities, the numerical insignificance of the A’s is 
unimportant in face of the fact that we, with our mental processes, 
are the originating centre of these “ atoms of consciousness ”’.! 

I am aware that at first glance this will seem naively subjective, 
as though I had not grasped—or would not face—the fact that the 
jeb of the philosopher is to attain and maintain an attitude of 
objectivity. But I have not missed this point. It is precisely the 
point I am trying to make. 

For consider: All knowledge of the physical atoms emanates 
from us, and is an expression of our peculiar atoms of consciousness. 
Thus, all knowledge of the physical atoms, including knowledge of 
their numerical superiority, is relative to us, and so the physical 
atoms are, in the only way in which they can be known, secondary 
to our primary atoms of consciousness. If the physical atoms appear 
to be prior and more important, this is only because we are so 
intimately and inescapably associated with the atoms of conscious- 
ness that the part they play is easily, in fact almost inevitably, 
overlooked. It requires a peculiar effort of detachment to take them 
into account in our thought-processes, because they are our thought- 
processes. 

But unless we take the atoms of consciousness into consideration 
in any account we give of knowledge, our thought-processes are to 
that extent truncated and so misleading: our thinking is, so to 
speak, two-dimensional, though we are dealing with a question— 
the problem of knowledge—that can be answered only from a third- 
dimensional standpoint. In other words, if it is the job of the 
philosopher to attain to a true objectivity, he must start off by 
accepting the primacy in the knowledge-situation of the atoms of 
consciousness. 

No doubt it would be a highly gratifying state of affairs if we 
could take our stand unambiguously on the numerically superior 
physical atoms and judge the inferior atoms of consciousness in terms 
of them. It would give us a feeling of escaping from the troubled 
and troubling realm of sense, with its ineradicable stigma of sub- 
jectivity, into an upper ether of pure objectivity, from which we 


1 This way of referring to the ultimate units of knowledge will do as well 
as any other for the purpose of the present discussion. 
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could issue the unassailable fiats of Absolute Knowledge. But this 
(let it be faced) is a philosophical fantasy, a hangover from the 
adolescence of the human intellect. And this is the twentieth 
century, the Age of Analysis and guided missiles in the hands of 
misguided men. 

Bearing in mind, then, our inescapable association with the 
atoms of consciousness, it is of interest to consider how our know- 
ledge of the numerically superior physical atoms has been arrived at. 

Physics has shown the world of matter, or what we also call 
Physical Reality or just Reality, to be made up of elementary part- 
icles or atoms. Nevertheless the fact is—and it is so obvious a fact 
that its significance is easily overlooked—that knowledge of the 
world of matter did not start from the atoms. Men did not first 
notice the ultra-microscopic elementary particles, dashing about all 
over the place, gradually sort these out, by a procedure of statistical 
correlation, into trees, stones, men, mice, mountains, etc., and finally 
arrive at the conception of a world constituted of things occupying 
specific portions of time and space. The actual historical and 
logical development has been in the opposite direction : we started 
from the already-formulated conception World, and progressively 
analysed it until we have arrived at the conception of constituent 
atoms. 

Looked at in one way, this is a most obvious and ordinary fact : 
how else would we get to know about these ultimate constituents of 
matter except by a long and laborious and progressively-penetrating 
investigation ¢ But looked at in another way, it is a most aston- 
ishing and puzzling fact. Men did arrive at the conception of a world 
of matter ; if they did not start from a knowledge of the elementary 
constituents of matter, what was the basis of this conception, what 
were the elements out of which the conception, “ World of matter ”’, 
was constituted ? 

Approached in this way, the question might seem to be unanswer- 
able, if not meaningless, a pseudo-question. But the fact is that the 
answer has been indicated by the procedure of logical analysis that 
has characterized the present century: what we call the World or 
Reality—meaning thereby an external objective something existing 
independently of our experience or knowledge of it—is in fact a 
world-picture, or, in phenomenalist terms, a construction from the 
data of experience. 

This does not mean—it most definitely does not mean—that there 
isno World, or that if there is, it is unknown and unknowable. What 
it means is something much more philosophically intriguing than 
that : namely, that the term World has a uniquely dual connotation, 
referring (a) to something non-experiential, or what we call physical, 
and (5) to a picture which is a construction from the data, or atoms 
as we have been calling them, of experience. 

For nineteenth-century thought, “world” meant simply and 
unambiguously a physical something “‘ out there ” which was the 
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cause of the experience from which we built up our world-pievure. 
The knowledge situation could be schematised thus : World—> 
experience—world-picture. Today, as the result of the twentieth- 
century revolution of thought that schema would have to be pre- 
sented in a different order, thus: experience—-world-picture— 
World. The world has not “ ceased to exist”. It is simply that 
it now appears as being, for us, the end-product, rather than the 
given starting-point, of knowledge. This is not so much a new view 
of the world as a new view of knowledge. 

The present equivocal status of World or Reality is reflected in 
the dictum of Wittgenstein and the Logical Atomists that “ We 
make to ourselves pictures of facts”. Amplifying this, Wittgenstein 
said (2.16) “ In order to be a picture, a fact must have something in 
common with what it pictures’ (2.18). “ What every picture, of 
whatever form, must have in common with reality in order to be 
able to represent it at all—rightly or falsely—is the logical form, 
that is, the form of reality.” 

There was here assumed a direct relation between the picture and 
that which it pictured. It was thought that analysis would reveal a 
certain basic sort of fact to which this would apply. That expecta- 
tion has not been justified. And I think we can now see one reason 
why, though the idea could be shown to have a certain naive plausi- 
bility, it has been found impossible to work it out in any sort of 
detail. The picture is not a picture of the fact: the fact itself is a 
picture or part of a picture, .e. a part of our world-picture. When 
Wittgenstein says at the very beginning of the Tractatus (1.1): 
“The world is the totality of facts and not of things ”’, and (1.11) 
“The world is determined by the facts /not things/ and by these 
being all the facts”, he avowedly is not dealing with the World or 
Reality as a congeries of “ things out there”. What he is dealing 
with is the world-picture ; and he is dealing with its experiential 
“ picture” connotation, not its non-experiential “ world” con- 
notation. As picture the world is (somehow) constituted of all the 
little pictures we call facts. 

So there is a sense in which our pictures may be said to directly 
represent or reproduce their relevant facts, but this seems to be only 
the pleonastic sense in which the fact itself is a picture. (It is of 
interest that Wittgenstein, though he speaks (2.1) of our “ making 
pictures of facts”, also speaks (2.16) of “ facts ” having something 
in common with what they picture, i.e. of facts as being themselves 
pictures.) For instance, the atomic fact referred to in the statement 
“‘T see a dog ’”’—or, as Russell would express it, “a canoid patch 
of colour "—is a picture in the sense that it is a record of certain 
experiential data, or, in the terminology we have been using, certain 
atoms of consciousness. The verbal statement pictures or re- 
produces, not some non-experiential reality, but the given experi- 
ence. 

If we now raise our eyes to a wider horizon, we see that these 
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considerations apply also to the World, or Physical Reality. When 
Wittgenstein speaks of the “ form " that every picture must have in 
common with Reality, in order to represent it, he is noting a 
relationship, not between our experiential construction or picture 
and an external objective something as it exists independently of our 
experience or knowledge of it, but between our experiential construc- 
tion or picture and our verbal formulation of this picture, the language 
forms to which we reduce it in order to make it common and com- 
municable. 

In the long run, Logical Atomism seemed to be faced with the 
dilemma of either calling a halt at a point that did not yet bridge 
the gap between experience and the world “ out-there ’’, or pursuing 
its analysis to a point where both the World and Knowledge were 
engulfed in the quicksands of solipsism. 

But though the present century has been aptly called ‘‘ The age 
of Analysis”, this does not refer simply to logical analysis, dealing 
with the “ picture ” or experiential-construction aspect of our world- 
picture. It refers also to that procedure of physical analysis which 
deals rather with the “‘ world ” aspect of our world-picture, and which, 
as it has found expression in Relativity and quantum theories, has 
shown itself to be as fruitful as it is penetrating. Indeed, it is the 
fruitfulness of physical analysis, its issue in actual practical results, 
that assures us that, though it, too, is necessarily and inescapably 
dealing with our world-picture as an experiential construction, it is 
dealing with it as the reflection of something that is other than our 
experience. It is in this sense that physical analysis is the counter- 
part and complement of logical analysis. 

And the significant outcome of physical analysis for our present 
discussion is that it shows the World to be, when reduced to its 
ultimate elements, not a simple system of direct relations as assumed 
by the Logical Atomists, but a complex system of statistical cor- 
relations. Or simply, physical analysis indicates the world to be 
a statistical correlation of elementary units or atoms which are in 
themselves discontinuous and indeterminate. 

This raises the questions: What are these elementary physical 
atoms ? What is their essential nature? How are they associated 
with what we call matter? How are they associated with con- 
sciousness, as they evidently are, because it is by way of the non- 
physical atoms of consciousness that we have come to know of the 
physical atoms ? 

The answer that physics gives to such questions is that the 
elementary constituents of “ physical reality ” are themselves non 
physical. As Einstein expressed it forty years ago, in relation to the 
analysis of physical space, ‘‘ They have not the least direct physical 
significance”, In quantum theory the elementary units have 
become progressively more abstract, until today they cannot be said 
to have any physical reality at all in themselves, but to have being 
only as the components of reality ; reality itself being simply a 
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‘limit ” towards which these ultimate units converge when suitably 
combined. As to what is meant by “ suitably combined ”’, P. A. M. 
Dirac, speaking of the “ superposition of states ” that characterizes 
the interrelations of the elementary particles, has said, ‘There is an 
entirely new idea involved, to which one must get accustomed and 
in terms of which one must proceed to build up an exact mathe- 
matical theory, without having any detailed classical /physical/ 
picture ” (Quantum Mechanics, 1947, p. 12). 

So the verdict of physical analysis is that the world of our everyday 
experience is composed of ultimate units which (a) are non-physical 
in their nature, and (b) enter into combination with one another, 
not in a direct and determinate relation between individual units, 
but in a complex relation of statistical probability involving a whole 
range of relevant units. 


II 


This brings us round to the question : What significance has this 
outcome of physical analysis—the analysis of the “ world ” aspect, 
as distinct from the “ picture ” aspect, of our world-picture—for the 
philosophically important question, raised by Professor Smart, of 
the relationship between subjective sensory experience and objective 
reality, which he poses in the form: What am I reporting when I 
say “I have an ache” ? 

This particular formulation of the epistemological problem has 
been aptly chosen by Professor Smart, because with its references to 
“IT” and “ pain ” it brings that problem to a focus that serves to 
illuminate its essential nature. For here the inescapably subjective, 
and the equally necessary objective, elements in the knowledge 
situation directly confront one another. Though the statement 
refers to an experience, pain, than which nothing could be more 
subjective, as a statement it is concerned with this experience in a 
form in which it has been given objective status, by being embodied 
in the common communicable form of a verbal expression. Though 
only I can directly experience my pain, anyone hearing my statement 
can understand the sort of experience I am having: as we might say, 
they can experience my pain mentally or intellectually. 

So that what I have done when I say “ I have a pain ” is to bring 
my purely private sensory data, my personal units of consciousness, 
under the common form pain ; just as, when I say “ I see a cat”, I 
am bringing my private sensory data or units of consciousness under 
the common form cat. 

When I say “ I have a pain ”’, “ I see a cat”, etc., what I am doing 
may be referred to as “ reporting ”’, or ““ avowing ”’, or “ asserting ”’, 
or however else we might care to express it, but from the point of 
view of the problem of knowledge, what I am essentially doing is, 
subsuming my objective data under the appropriate objective form. 
But it should be noted: I am not constructing the common form 
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“pain” or “cat” or whatever out of my own immediate units of 
sensation or consciousness. For me, the form already exists. There 
it lies, ready to hand, as a given principle for the organization of my 
private experience. The question we have to answer thus is: How 
has this common form been constructed ? Unless we are to fall 
back on Platonic and Kantian “ forms of thought ”’, the only account 
of the origin of the forms open to us isan empirical one. The question 
then becomes—and this, I would say, is the question Professor 
Smart was troubled about—How has the common form, Objective 
Reality, been constructed out of the subjective units of consciousness 
which are its necessary basis ? 

As we have seen, though logical analysis has shown that Reality 
has been so constructed, it has not been able to show how it has been 
constructed. It would now seem that the trouble has been that 
logical analysis, with its emphasis on one-one relations, has been 
trying to derive from the date of immediate individual experience 
what are in fact the common forms which provide the organizing 
principles of the individual’s experience. The common forms cannot 
have been derived from experience—and this necessarily means the 
data of individual experience—in this simple and direct way. As 
common forms, governing the experience of all individuals, they 
must have been derived from individual experience in some more 
remote and infinitely more complex way. Being valid for all 
experients, they must somehow contain and express the essence or 
distillation of all experience. 

It is hard to express what is involved here, without lapsing into 
rhetoric. Let us adapt to our purpose the words of a physicist who 
has been a noted contributor to the development of quantum theory. 
He speaks of our world-picture as having been arrived at “ by a 
process that can metaphorically be called a consummate piece of 
combinatorial mathematics . . .”” (Max Born, Natural Philosophy 
of Cause and Chance, p. 125)—or in the general terminology of 
quantum theory, a procedure of statistical correlation. 

The train of thought suggested here is of peculiar interest because 
it brings us back to a question we glanced at earlier: What has this 
procedure of statistical correlation, by which the world-picture has 
been constructed, been a correlation of? Not, as we saw, the 
elementary constituents of matter regarded as an objective some- 
thing “ out there” ; men did not start from the elementary physical 
particles and finally arrive at the world, they started from the 
world and finally arrived at the elementary particles. And further, 
as we have just seen, in the final analysis these elementary particles 
turn out to be, not something “‘ objective ” and “ physical ”, but, in 
some peculiar and elusive way, subjective—or at any rate not 
objective in the traditional sense—and non-physical. 

These considerations draw our attention to an interesting aspect 
of the contemporary thought-situation. Logical analysis has shown 
that our established world-picture has been constituted from the 
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data of individual experience, but has been unable to show how this 
has been done. Physical analysis, on the other hand, has shown that 
what we call the objective physical World—what logical analysis has 
shown to be our world-picture—has been constituted by a procedure 
of statistical correlation out of elements which are themselves non- 
physical and subjective. : 

Briefly, the situation that has arisen out of the twentieth-century 
revolution of thought is that logical analysis has shown that the non- 
physical “ atoms of consciousness ’’ have been brought together to 
constitute a common world-picture, while physical analysis has 
shown how this common world-picture has been constituted out of 
non-physical atoms. 

Here it may be worth recalling that the “ superposition of states ”’ 
which according to quantum theory is a basic principle of world- 
structure is, as Dirac and others have pointed out, incapable of 
any direct interpretation in terms of physical atoms. It is interest- 
ing that this idea of the “ world ” as the outcome of a development 
in which “ states’ have been imposed upon one another, presents 
no such difficulty of interpretation, is in fact peculiarly suggestive, 
when the states in question are regarded as states of consciousness, 
i.e. as the discontinuous and indeterminate data of elementary 
individual experience. 

My purpose has been, as I said at the outset, to suggest a line of 
thought, rather than to argueacase. But if the foregoing considera- 
tions have any cogency, they carry with them the peculiar impli- 
cation that, while we have been endeavouring with all our philos- 
ophical skill to find a solution of the problem of knowledge that 
will be acceptable to all parties concerned, we have been carrying 
out, in the course of those endeavours, a procedure of analysis which, 
when pursued to its limits, indicates the answer to that problem. 
Though whether this is an answer that will suit all parties concerned 
is another question—but a psychological rather than a philosophical 


one. 
J. P. McKinney 








ON THE PERFORMATORY THEORY OF TRUTH 


Mr. P. F. Srrawson, following a clue left by F. P. Ramsey in his 
essay “‘ Facts and Propositions ”,! developed what might be called 
the performatory theory of truth in two famous articles.* For 
Strawson and Ramsey “ true” and “ false” are not the names of 
relations, because they are not the names of anything. The word 
“true” is a convenient linguistic device which we use to signify 
agreement with, or to confirm, endorse and underline other state- 
ments, and possibly it is for Ramsey and Strawson never used either 
to describe, or to ascribe a property to these statements. In brief 
“true” functions in speech rather like a nod of the head in 
gesture. 

As Strawson rightly points out the echo-aspects of the word must 
not be over-emphasised, for it may also be used to adumbrate a later 
utterance. We use the phrase “ It is true that. . .” very often ina 
conceding fashion, or to anticipate a possible objection to a later, or 
following statement. Thus the words “true” or “false” look 
forward or back to the actual, or possible, episodes which could be 
considered as the making of statements, without implying that they 
therefore apply to those linguistic episodes. This, incidentally, 
covers those cases where the statements in question are not explicitly 
given, but as Ramsey says described ; for example, “ what Shake- 
speare said about philosophers is true”. It is a simple matter to 
show that this type of sentence makes an implicit existential meta- 
statement in which the words “ true ” and “ false ” do not appear. 

Strawson was specifically attacking the semantic and the corres- 
pondence theories of truth, and as a result did not unpack completely 
the phrase “is true”. In one sense of “ unpack” it is patently 
impossible to effect a complete unpacking of the word “ true” as 
used in daily conversation, but it is possible to indicate some further 
stock uses which might lead us to see more virtue in the older theories 
of truth than one would expect after Strawson’s bold rejections. 
The performatory analysis he gives is not so much wrong as over- 
stated. 

The word “‘ true ” and the phrase “ is true ” are possibly eliminable 
in almost all occasions of their use, and it can be maintained that 
“ true ” is not an indispensable adjective like “red”. But we can- 
not go on to say that it therefore stands for one way, or indeed one 
sort of way, of reacting to statements. 

We can imagine a guessing game going something like this : 

A. “ You have a sixpence in your hand.” 

B. “False. Try again.” 

A. “A shilling then.” 

B. “ True.” 

1 The Foundations of Mathematics and other Logical Essays, p. 142. 

*(a) “ Truth ”, Analysis, June 1949 ; (b) P.A.S., Supp. Vol. xxiv, 1950, 
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Here there seems to be no temptation to say that B first disagrees 
and then agrees with A, for obviously he knew beforehand what was 
in his own hand ; nor is B merely endorsing, conceding to, or corro- 
borating, A’s statement. He is saying that what A said agrees 
with the fact which he already knows—he is, as it were, attaching a 
prize-tag to A’s statement. Similarly the schoolmaster marking a 
boy’s efforts to reproduce the theorem of Apollonius ticks each line 
if it is correct, but he would be indignant if one were to suggest that 
he was simply agreeing with or corroborating, the schoolboy’s 
inspired conjectures. In mathematics he would perhaps use the 
words “right” or “correct” though in geography or history the 
word “ true” often occurs, and the pedagogue is here giving factual 
information—the performative function of the word is negligible. 
It is significant, too, that with the use of these terms in school very 
often go percentage marks and terminal reports on progress. In 
other words these uses of the word “ true” are more qualifying and 
evaluative than any produced by Strawson. It may be noted that 
in most cases of this type the utterance which brings forth the term 
“ true” or “ false’ is not a statement, but a conjecture. 

Again where in the performative analysis can one fit a sentence 
such as “ What is true of painting is true of music ’’, or ““ What is 
true of the part is equally true of the whole”? This also applies 
wherever we use “true” in a general statement; for example, 
“ He said many true things, and many new things, but the new 
things weren’t true and the true things weren’t new”. Partial 
synonyms can of course be found and the sentences can be reshaped 
and reworded to give a similar sense, but there can be little point in 
dragging in a performative function. 

Finally we very frequently say that a certain painting is a true 
work of art, or that such and such a person is, for example, a true 
patriot. Here again it seems almost as if the word “ true ”’ attaches 
some sort of quality or grading label to the painting and to the 
person. We are saying that they conform to a particularly high 
standard. 

There are obvious similarities between these sorts of uses of “true”’, 
and more specifically evaluative words such as “ good ”’, “ right”, 
“ beautiful ”, ete., and they can be unpacked in somewhat, though 
only somewhat, similar ways. Just as the more ethical words carry 
a quasi-universal reference, so also does the word “true”; and 
indeed it is occasionally to make this reference seem even more 
universal and objective than perhaps it is, that we use the word 

“true ” in preference to the evaluative words, but in using)it thus, in 
such a context, we invest it with a certain evaluative connotation 
which persists even in the more non-committal “ It is true that p ”. 

These other uses to which we put the word “ true” were perhaps 
in Mr. Walsh’s mind when he wrote his note on Truth,! in reply 
to Strawson. As he says there: “.. . the word ‘true’ like the 


1W. H. Walsh, “‘ A Note on Truth ”, Mryp, January 1952. 
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word ‘good’ has, to use a dangerous antithesis, an objective as 
well as a subjective side to it’, and he argues ‘‘ To say that p is true 
is not merely to assert p, but further to say that p ought to be 
asserted ’’, and we are not merely indicating that we are accepting p. 

One answer to Walsh is that the objective element he is looking 
for is in the statement “p”’. The point is that when I say “ p is 
true” [ am, so to speak, reasserting p, and this I could not do unless 
certain conventional, i.e. semantic and syntactic, relations held 
between the words I use (the words used in “ p” by whoever said it) 
and the things in the world. It is obvious that if p is a statement 
of fact, then it is true whether anyone states it or not, and when I 
use the words “ true ” and “ false” I am not stating anythin ae 
the acceptability or otherwise of the statement for anyone e p he 
we employed the expressions “. . .is true”, or“. . . is @ fact” 
every time we made an empirical statement we should have to find 
other methods of signifying our corroboration, of endorsing or of 
expressing our agreement with it. 

But the mere addition of these phrases does not necessarily make 
the statements true. The question arises of how it can originally be 
said that p is true—how can we tell when we are justified in affixing 
or prefixing these phrases to our statements. This point is, I 
believe, central to Walsh’s note, although he is not very clear about it 
himself ; and it is one which the Strawsonian theory does not attempt 
to answer, for Strawson explicitly confines himself to an analysis of 
the logic of some standard uses of “ true’, pointing out where, and 
to what extent, certain other theories depart from these uses. The 
examples he gives are of “ the cat is on the mat’, “‘ snow is white ” 
variety. 

If, however, we visualize a more complex case such as takes place 
perhaps over morning coffee. Here there is a politician who has an 
axe to grind, and who says, 


A. “The country is better off under a Conservative Govern- 
ment.” A casual companion, the mythical average man, says : 
B. “ That’s true.” 


In this case the Strawsonian analysis works perfectly. But if in 
addition there is present a statistician who has been working on the 
economic index, and he also says, 


C, “ That’s true ” 


there is a difference ini his statement and that of B. The 
difference lies in the grounds B and C have for their remarks. 
B says what he does say because, it may be granted, he is endorsing 
or agreeing with what A said ; but C says “ That’s true ”, not simply 
as an endorsement but because he has verified the statement. He 
is not so much nodding as indicating that he has found the facts to be 
as A stated. B's statement, on the other hand, in expressing an 
agreement in attitude is not taken to mean that he has put in some 
research and found A’s statement to be correct. 
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The distinction between saying “ p is true” in the confirmatory 
sense, and saying “ p is true ’’ because I have verified it, is lost in the 
performatory analysis. It can be maintained that in all cases where 
the word “true ”’ is used in the Strawsonian manner, we must go 
back to one case at least where actual verification has taken place, 
and the “ confirmatory ”’, “‘ admissive ”’, “ concessive ” or “ expres- 
sive ’ devices are derivative from this one case. It was perhaps this 
point that Walsh was trying to make when he analysed “ p is true ” 
as he did. The “ objective” element he was seeking lies in the 
grounds the verifier himself has for asserting p. Being in “ posses- 
sion of the facts ” he is also in a position to require all and sundry to 
endorse the statement, or accept his authority. Although we must 
distinguish between truth and verification we can say that actual 
verification gives one the strongest possible grounds for using the 
honorific term “true”. This sort of situation has obvious analogues 
with the guessing game envisaged on page 394. There B, knowing 
what was in his hand, was able to give information by means of the 
linguistic device “ that’s true ’’, without thereby merely endorsing A’s 
conjecture. We have to distinguish, as Professor Price points out, 
on page 210 of Thinking and Experience, between the point of view of 
the hearer and the point of view of the speaker. “‘ The very same 
utterance may be a truth for the speaker and an ostensive definition 
for the hearer ’’, or as in this case, the same statement may be a 
conjecture for the speaker and a truth for the hearer, because their 
vantage points, so far as verification is concerned, are different. 

Thus a further modification of the Strawsonian theory is necessary 
to allow for this use of “ true ”, signifying that verification has taken 
place. Here we are moving away from the consideration of the logic of 
the standard uses of “ true ’’, and it must be granted that there are at 
least some cases where the phrase “ is true ” when added, say to “ p” 
gives an indication that p has been verified and in virtue of which 
we are able to use the phrase, i.e. pin the label, “ is true ” in connec- 
tion with it. It was with these cases that the orthodox theories of 
truth were wholly concerned. 

The defects in these theories are due in the main to the grandiose 
claims made by their supporters. They were looking for a general 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What makes us say that p is true”, and 
they answered it in, for example, one of the following ways : because 
it coheres with other judgements (classical coherence theory) ; 
because it coheres with the propositions of the accepted scientific 
system (physicalist theory); or because it corresponds to a fact 
(correspondence theory). These answers were mistaken both because 
they tried to be all-embracing, and because they had not explored the 
ways in which we actually use “true” in ordinary discourse. The 
Ramsey-Strawsonian thesis, on the other hand, is also an overstate- 
ment, because it misses, among others, the significant occasions when 
we use the word “ true” in the case of actual verification. Truth 
and verification are more closely connected in some cases than 
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Strawson would have us believe, but in very many other cases they 
are less close than the orthodox theories would indicate. When we 
verify certain statements we adopt restrained versions of the co- 
herence and correspondence theories ; but this is not to be taken to 
mean that these theories provide us with carte-blanche methods of 
discovering the conditions under which a statement is true, for such 
methods vary with each different sort of statement. Nor does this 
give us any new insight into the “ mysterious nature of truth ”’. 
When we use a linguistic device such as “ is true ” after a process of 
personal verification, we are doing more than simply agreeing with 
the statement in question. In this sense “ is true ” is also a device, 
but it is more like a judge’s award than a gesture of assent—a prize 
tag, rather than a nod. 

The Ramsey-Strawsonian thesis doubtless closes a gap left by all 
other relational theories of truth, but in the end it would seem that 
it is the former sense, i.e. that of a prize tag, which is the funda- 
mental one. Unless this occurs, there is no particular reason why 
anyone should agree, endorse or corroborate mere statements. 
These are, in a way, second order devices, which depend upon the 
fact that others have carried out the process of verification. Thus 
the older theories, confused as they were about truth and verification, 
and about finding general answers to compendious questions, were 
perhaps as close to the heart of the problem as are the more modern 
versions. 


J. KINcADE 
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EVIL AND OMNIPOTENCE 


PRoFEssOR MAcKIE has stated the problem of evil with great clarity 
and at its most rigorous leve!, in Minp of April 1955. It would be 
surprising, however, if such a study in analysis issuing in such a 
daring conclusion were to pass unchallenged. 

I suggest that it is open to criticism on a number of grounds. In 
logic, for instance, it cannot proceed conclusively beyond the first 
particular proposition of the conclusion : “ of the proposed solutions 
of the problem of evil which we have examined, none has stood up to 
criticism ”’ (p. 212), ¢.e. some proposed solutions have not withstood 
criticism. Mackie is, therefore, rightly cautious in his following 
universal proposition where his study “ strongly suggests that there 
is no valid solution of the problem which does not modify at least 
one of the constituent propositions in a way which would seriously 
affect the essential core of the theistic position ” (my italics). He 
admits, ¢.e. that this proposition is in the order of suggestion—and 
that there may be other solutions requiring examination, i.e. that 
there are possibly other, and therefore conceivably contrary, data 
unexamined. This is scarcely satisfactory, and considerahly more 
than unsatisfactory in a study which proposes to show that the 
theologian is in a positively irrational position (p. 200). I do not 
insist, however, on this quite valid but somewhat barren objection. 

Nor, in this discussion, do I insist on the historical inadequacy of 
the study. It must be noticed, however, that the force of Mackie’s 
rigorous statement of the problem “ in its simplest form ” (p. 200) 
was not lost on earlier theologians. It was known accurately to 
St. Augustine who none the less concludes rationally to the fact of 
evil, not as incompatible with omnipotence and goodness, but as a 
special manifestation of their eminence.! 

It is formulated in another intellectual tradition by St. Thomas 
Aquinas who offers it as a principal objection to the existence of 
God.? Its formulation there is remarkable for its precision and for 
the ultimate metaphysical and logical ground in which it is rooted in 
the first proposition : 

If one of two contraries be infinite, then the other is excluded 
absolutely. But the idea of God is that of an infinite good. There- 
fore if God should exist, there could be no evil. But evil exists. 
Consequently God does not. 

It would seem that minds capable of stating the problem with 
such scientific rigour are not likely to have claimed lightly that 
ultimately there is no contradiction. Yet this study fails to state 
adequately, and in one case not at all, the principal factors in the 
analysis in which the problem is radically resolved. In a study 
specifically concerned with traditional arguments this is, indeed, a 


1 Enchiridion, 11—Latin Patrology, 40,236. 
? Summa Theol. I, 2, art. 3, corp. and Ist objection. 
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very grave omission and certainly fatal to any universal conclusion 
to which the study aspires. 

I would insist rather on a statement of the elements of what | 
consider a valid resolution of the problem based on traditional 
grounds either inadequately stated by Mackie or entirely omitted, 
thus rendering even his suggestion untenable. It will be observed, 
however, that this “ discussion ” form forces the argument into a 
context determined by the study in question and into an embar- 
rassing brevity. 


The Nature of Evil 


On analysis, evil reveals itself as the real privation of good. This 
traditional concept has been mentioned (pp. 202, 204) but not 
adequately. To suggest that evil is merely privation (p. 202) is to 
suggest that it is a mere absence of good. Privation is however 
much more, and the theologian recognises that it is. Mere absence is 
pure negation—as absence of feathers on a cow or lack of sight in a 
stone. Privation is real—blindness, e.g. in a human being, the lack 
of a limb, the passing of colour from the decaying rose. 

It is in this sense that evil is described as privation of good—as the 
real privation in a nature of an attribute or quelity which that nature 
is intended to, and should, have. This description will be found to 
be valid of evil universally, of physical evil, of pain, of moral evil. 
It will be noticed that this concept, properly expressed, is much 
more radical and comprehensive than any division such as that 
proposed, e.g., between first and second order evils (p. 206). 

Evil, then, is the privative absence of good, and therefore of being. 
But as such it cannot be known, and consequently its core is said to 
be hollow. In itself it is privation, non-being, and can be known 
only by the surrounding or excluded good. Any attempt to define 
blindness, sickness, etc., or pain, will show that where the “ defini- 
tion ” is not merely a synonym or classification it must ultimately be 
expressed in relation to the good (vision, health, well-being) of 
which it is the deprivation—and not the mere absence. 

A number of consequences emerge. First, the theologian has 
cleariy accepted this concept rationally, not a priori to accommodate 
omnipotence, but positively from experience and negatively from 
the failure of any other ‘ definition ’ to accommodate the facts. Evil 
is accepted, ¢.¢., as a reality not as an illusion (p. 201-202). Again 
it is always a negation or lacuna within a subject which is itself good. 
It follows also that as an absence of being it cannot be a cause in any 
formal sense. Consequently, there is no question of any “ naturai- 
istic fallacy ’’ by which evil would be seen as contributing to physical 
or moral progress (p. 202). Non-being can contribute nothing since 
it has nothing to contribute. 

It can, however, be a by-product of progress—and in fact, in 
contingent being, it is a necessary consequence or by-product. 
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Contingent Being 

This leads to a consideration of the very nature of contingent 
being (a consideration entirely omitted from the study). It is of the 
definition of contingent being that it should be such that it can 
not-be—4.e. it must be capable of defection from being. If it cannot 
not-be, it is not contingent but necessary. But to defect from being 
is to involve a privative absence of good which is the “ definition ” 
of evil. Thus evil is involved in the very concept and definition of 
contingent being. Evil, i.e. is a necessary consequence of contin- 
gency. 


Omni potence 


The question then occurs as to whether the omnipotence of God is 
limited by the fact that He has created contingent things which 
defect from being and thus involve evil. I suggest that there is no 
limitation. In creating contingent things, God creates things which 
necessarily of their nature can defect from being. In creating being 
which cannot defect from being He creates not contingent, but 
necessary being. I am aware of the statement of the principle of 
contradiction implicit here—that God could not create a being 
which would be at once and in identical respects contingent and 
necessary. This is not to admit the pseudo-paradox of omnipotence 
by which the impossibility of the wreation of a contradiction would 
be seen as a limitation of omnipotence. By omnipotence I mean the 
power to effect everything possible, 1.e. everything which could, in 
the nature of it, be. By contradiction I mean something, the nature 
of which could be objectively and simultaneously affirmed and denied 
of it. Since what is contradictory in the formal sense is neither 
being nor potentially being, it is not an object of the divine intellect, 
consequently not an object of the divine will, and therefore irrelevant 
to omnipotence. The contrary position would appear to rest on an 
illicit and unconscious attribution of some reality to non-being, or 
some potency in the impossible. 

To argue from the limitation of contingent being to the limitation 
(and therefore denial) of omnipotence is also in fact to ignore the real 
in concentration on its limitation—on what it is not. Yet there 
could be no awareness of limitation were it not for the being which is 
limited. Limitation would consistently appear in the creator only 
if it could be demonstrated that it is impossible for him to create 
being which could, of its nature, defect from being. 


Goodness 
Finally, the question may be proposed: Since contingent being 
necessarily involves defection from being and therefore evil, why 
should God have created it at all? The theologian knows from the 
principles proper to his own science subsequently confirmed by 
26 
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reason, that God has brought things into existence that his goodness 
might be communicated to and reflected in them. For this purpose 
one thing alone would be patently insufficient. A universe comprised 
exclusively of trees, while it would prove his existence and some 
aspect of his power, would be scarcely adequate as a manifestation 
of himself. It would also be rather boring except that there would 
be no-one to be bored. 

We find, in fact, a universe of beings in relatively unlimited 
numbers, of great specific diversity, and in gradual order, one begin- 
ning from another, what is not manifest in one, being supplied by 
another. 

Everything fulfils this primary function even if its specific finality 
(that of certain groups of bacteria, e.g.) should remain obscure to us. 
It manifests being in some new form, some new aspect of the good- 
ness of God. In this, God is lavish, but not superfluous. It is 
possible for instance, to conceive a mind unmoved by the power 
exhibited in a mountain range or in the physical basis of matter—and 
yet captivated by the presence of God in the delicate structure of a 
spider's web or the geometric perfection of a snowflake. Every 
genus and every specific difference is thus a new manifestation. 

If this range and hierarchy of created being or good is to be mani- 
fest in a universe, there must be an inequality in things. Otherwise 
some grade of goodness is not exemplified in it. It is one grade of 
goodness or being to be of the kind of goodness which cannot corrupt 
or defect from it. It is another grade of goodness to be such that 
it can corrupt or defect. Both grades of good are in fact realised, the 
universe providing examples of both constant and variable things, 
i.e. of incorruptible and corruptible good. 

If, however, they are to manifest this corruptible good, they must 
be corruptible and they must sometimes corrupt. If they did not they 
would not be corruptible but incorruptible and the universe would 
be incomplete, there would be a gap in the hierarchy of good. That 
special type of good which is changeable would be missing. There 
would be no falling leaves, no autumn, there would be no change in 
the rose—indeed no rose, for it is itself the product of corruption, of 
change. Nothing would come from seed, the whole vast world of 
changing good, of one good passing into another or a higher, would 
be missing. 

Nor, as we have seen, can it be argued that God should have made 
corruptible things in such a way that they would not corrupt. 

Thus the universe expresses God in two great orders of being and 
good—good which is incorruptible and good which is corruptible. 

Thus, far from being a limitation of the omnipotence of God, evil, 
the privation of being consequent on the nature of contingent things, 
is permitted (not directly caused) by God in the course of manifesting 
himself in such contingent goods. 

It is from this standpoint that it might argue against the omni- 
potence of God if there were no evil. For in order to avoid evil, 
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God would by the law of contradiction be obliged to prevent any or 
some privation of good. It would follow necessarily that He would 
have to restrict his power by not creating all or some contingent 
goods. His power would thus be impeded and limited by evil— 
i.e. by non-being. If it were not absurd, this would indeed be a 
limitation of his omnipotence. 
P. M. Farre.t, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
Melbourne 
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A NOTE ON EXPRESSIONS OF THE REFERRING SORT 


In his recent discussion of Mr. Strawson’s paper “ On Referring ”, 
Earl Russell (Minp, 1957) puts forth the example of an avowed 
atheist who, by exploiting Mr. Strawson’s doctrine, manages to evade 
the consequences of a law which, in a certain country, prohibits from 
holding office any man who considers it false that the Ruler of the 
Universe is wise. He would, Russell adds, “ be regarded as a some- 
what shifty character’. Of course, a slight variation in the example 
would render an avowed atheist who subscribes to Russell’s inter- 
pretation of logic equally opportunistic. For let the country be 
polytheistic, and let the sentence in question be “ All Rulers of the 
Universe are wise”. The strawsonian atheist, in his monotheistic 
land, could at any rate maintain that the mooted sentence is no more 
true than it is false-—on the very grounds he would cite in support of 
his atheism. But the russellian atheist would be driven by the sheer 
lack of Rulers of the Universe to insist that the polytheistic sentence 
is true. And doubtless his fellow free-thinkers would deem this a 
paltry subterfuge if not a downright compromise of principles. 

To be sure, Russell may accept this with equanimity in as much as 
he feels no commitment to ordinary usage. And for all I know 
Strawson might accept the situation with equal sang-froid by virtue 
of his commitment fo ordinary usage: he might simply disallow the 
example as a case in point. Nonetheless, turning the tables uncovers 
a problem. For Russell’s example may easily be transplanted from a 
mythical community with fundamentalist laws, to an actual com- 
munity with rules and customs which may have as much to do with 
questions of truth and falsity as those other rules and customs, so 
frequently invoked by Strawson, have to do with meaning. In the 
light of what I think everyone will recognize as a genuine set of rules 
and customs, I wish to question the validity of the following claim : 
there must be (or be pre-supposed) some definite referendum if the 
question of the truth or falsity of sentences of the uniquely referring 
sort is ever to arise (or indefinite referenda if the sentences be of the 
generally referring sort). Strawson has been quite ingenious in 
fabricating contexts in which that question does not seem to arise. 
But these contexts have been specially manufactured to serve his 
polemical purposes. The reason the question does not come up in 
those contexts is, I submit, that there is no cause to raise it. For 
nothing is at stake. But Russell has framed a context in which there 
is something at stake, in which there is something like a moral factor, 
which is just what is missing in Strawson’s own examples. Does 
this moral factor in any way affect his thesis? I shall argue that it 
does. 

The person who plays the central réle in Strawson’s little mises-en- 
scéne is a sober, cold-eyed citizen who knows a fairy-tale when he 
hears one, and calls a spade a spade, He is an altogether admirable 
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person, and [| shall call him Testadura. Testadura is constantly 
being imposed upon by the other characters in Strawson’s world. 
There is the Dazed Antiquarian who, caught in the grip of the past, 
insists upon speaking of the King of France in a contemporary way. 
There is the Playful Logician, who advances on Testadura with 
empty cupped hands, saying “ Here’s a fine red one”, and then, 
perversely asking, “‘ Is that true or false ?”’ And finally there is the 
Childless One, who for no obvious reason, wishes to say “ All my 
children are asleep”. Each time he is accosted, Testadura patiently 
points out: there is no King of France ; there is no object, red or 
fine ; you have no children. He always manages to add: “ So the 
question, whether sentences about the non-existent King of France 
(or the fine red object or the children) are true or false, simply never 
arises.”” And before these chilling ripostes, the members of that 
motley crew retire, one by one, each taking with him a bit of Russell's 
theory : when they have all vanished, the theory, too, is gone. At 
best Testadura may wonder at his inquisitors’ intentions, at worst he 
can doubt their sanity. But in no case is he called upon for more 
than an exercise of patience and of hard common sense. In no case 
is he led to question their honesty, integrity, or morals. They take 
advantage only of his good hature. Why indeed should the question 
of truth or falsity ever arise ? 

But let us plague Testadura with a somewhat more malevolent 
crowd. Suppose, to begin with, that his philosophical acuity is 
accompanied by a lack of business acumen, and that he is an easy 
mark for the shady operator. One day, for a small sum of money, he 
is sold what appear to be proprietary rights to two parcels of choice 
New York real estate. His agent speaks thus: “ The house on the 
south-west corner of Riverside Drive and 116th Street was designed 
by Louis Sullivan. The house on the north-east corner is one of 
Wright’s early masterpieces.” Now whoever designed the house on 
the north-east corner, it was not the Sage of Taliesin. And there is 
no house on the south-west corner: only public park. So Testadura 
takes the matter to court. We may as well compound his agony by 
furnishing him with a strawsonian lawyer, who reasons thus: ““ We 
have a case so far as the north-east house is concerned, the building 
is certainly not by Wright, so the agent told a lie. But I’m afraid 
we have no case at all so far as the south-west corner is concerned. 
Since there is no house there, the question of truth or falsity doesn’t 
arise.” Now, were the jury to be convinced by this line of argument, 
confidence-men might henceforth restrict their fraudulent trans- 
actions to the west side of Riveiside Drive, and by virtue of an acci- 
dent of city-planning go scot-free. Of course, I am simplifying the 
nature of the crime. But I want only to bring out the point that no 
lawyer could both survive in his profession and argue in this manner, 
nor would any actual group of veniremen be swayed by such considera- 
tions. Testadura, and all plain men, would regard the agent as 
having lied twice, as having made two false statements, one of them 
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false because there was no building to be referred to by the sentence, 
the other because of a misascription of architects. And a similar 
position would be taken by all reasonable men if Testadura were 
furtively to purchase two envelopes, one empty and the other 
containing snapshots of Sacré Coeur, from a man on the Rue de 
Rivoli who, eyes rolling, whispered : “ Here are fine unusual ones /” 
Nor would our assessment differ when a childless but married 
mendicant eucres our hero out of a dollar by whining : “ My husband 
is out of work. All my children are ill.” 

In each of these episodes there is one lie, one false statement which 
is false because, respectively, there is no building, there are no 
pictures, and no children. And the reason we take this stand, 
calling the statements false and their utterers liars is because, 
unlike the episodes in which the Dazed Antiquarian and his cohorts 
figure, there is something at stake—if only Testadura’s money. It 
is true that my band of scoundrels has intended to deceive. But my 
dictionary defines the noun “ lie” as (italics mine) “a falsehood 
uttered or acted for purposes of deception ; an intentional untruth ”’. 
And the verb “ lie”’ is defined : “ to utter falsehood with intention to 
deceive”. It would run quite counter to ordinary usage to say 
‘“* X lied when he uttered 8, but S is neither true nor false.” IfSisa 
lie, S is false. 

I mean to say that when we state a,sentence like“ There is no 
building on the south-west corner’ after someone has said “ The 
building on the south-west corner was designed by Sullivan ’’, we are 
not by any means here “ giving a reason for saying that the question 
of whether it is true or false simply does not arise”’.. Rather, just 
such a statement is used for the very purpose of raising, and settling, 
just that question. Such a sentence does exactly contradict that 
other sentence in this context. How else could we contradict it ¢ 
What else could we say to show that the sentence is false and that the 
person who utters it lies It is the precise sentence we must use to 
give that person the lie. 

When a person utters a sentence beginning with an expression 
like “ The so-and-so ’’, and when we, afterwards, say to him: that 
statement is false, there is no so-and-so, you have lied—he may 
exonerate himself in a number of ways. He may claim that he had 
no intention of deceiving us and spoke in good faith. Or he may say 
that he was only joking, or testing us to see how much we knew. ~ Or 
he may say that he didn’t realize what he was saying. We must 
afterwards decide whether to excuse him or not, whether to laugh the 
thing off or not, whether or not we were pressing too hard. But it is 
up to us to decide whether or not the question of truth or falsity is to 
arise. He, surely, cannot say: the question of truth or falsehood 
does not arise because there is no so-and-so. Thus we don’t really 
go so far as to say that the Dazed Antiquarian spoke false: he is 
clearly addled. Nor the playful logician: he is at his sport. Nor 
the childless utterer of A-type categoricals with null-denotational 
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subjects : heaven knows what his motives are, but they are obviously 
not harmful. Stricto sensu each of their statements could be counted 


‘false : but it does not matter, and we have no wish to press charges. 


In that sense, the question of truth or falsity does not arise : it only 
rises on the shoulders of moral issues—at least so far as this class of 
sentence is concerned. 

I fear I have been dramatizing the issue. But we may find blander 
examples ready to hand. The housewife apologizes for an untidy 
house and retains her prestige when she says “ The maid is out ” 
though there is no maid. The hostess who serves beans because she 
cannot afford better says “ The steak burned”. The tycoon who 
takes orders from no nan gets rid of an unwelcome petitioner by 
speaking of “ The persons I take orders from ...”. The parent 
misanswers his child’s embarrassing question by saying “ The stork 
brought you”. And someone may console a balding man who has 
royalist sentiments by saying the first thing that comes into his head : 
“The King of France is bald.” These are white lies: we say the 
friend meant well, the hostess and housewife are after all only human, 
the tycoon is shrewd, and the parent is just a bit old-fashioned. For 
no obvious harm has been done. But harm might have been done, 
someone might have suffered as a consequence of these statements, 
and the utterers would then be liable to blame. Then we would say : 
you have lied, you have uttered a falsehood. Ordinary usage has 
indeed no exact logic. But that is because the circumstances of its 
employment are so elastic. 

These considerations need not be taken into account by the formal 
logician. He may always plead convenience, as Russell does. But 
Strawson can not employ that alibi. He has turned his back on the 
elegant artificial language in order to come to grips with treacherous 
subtleties of the natural one. Even so, he has based his analysis on 
what I regard as quite special cases. It may be that there are 
nothing but special cases in ordinary language. But Strawson’s 
dramaturgy is unduly contrived, I think. We do require ways of 
denying every type of statement (or sentence), including statements 
of the sort I have been discussing here. In that respect, Russell’s 
attitude that every significant sentence be regarded as either true 
or false is more than a matter of just logical convenience. 

Artur ©. DANTo 
Columlna University 





DO WE LEARN HOW TO BEHAVE MORALLY ? 


BetnG a highly moral man is not the same thing as being a very 
clever man, nor is it the same thing as being a very well-informed 
person. Indeed, the cleverer a man is, and the more well-informed, 
the greater are his potentialities for evil. Nevertheless the cleverer 
and more well-informed man is, to that extent, good, and his 
potentialities for great and good works are higher than those of the 
ignorant and the stupid. The type of a capacity and its strength 
do not determine either the time, the frequency or the purpose of 
its application. It is for this reason that moral goodness is much 
less a matter of skill than of having the right sorts of inclinations, 
including the right sorts of interests, and the strength of those 
inclinations is of as much importance as their type. It is no good 
having the right sorts of inclinations if they are too weak to prevail ; 
but equally it is of no assistance to moral goodness if one’s inclinations 
be ever so strong, so long as they are the wrong sorts of inclinations. 

Etiquette and manners, knowing how to behave in polite situations, 
these are skills which may be acquired by intelligent practice fortified 
by instruction ; they are much less conditions of, than aids to, 
moral goodness. All of us know good men who have not these 
skills. All of us know wicked men who have. But this does not 
mean that we do not have to learn to behave: it means that we do 
not have to learn how to behave, which is a different sort of learning. 
Learning how is not necessarily learning that ; learning to behave 
is not necessarily either learning how or learning that. 

Learning to behave is coming to like good ways, and the test of 
whether or not a man has learnt to behave is whether or not he 
continues to prefer those good ways even when to do so entails 
personal inconvenience and sacrifice, 

It does make sense to speak of one person teaching another to 
care about something. Teaching another to care about something 
is promoting that person’s interest in it, and a large part of this 
persuasion includes commending and condemning. The teacher 
says: “ You have come to me to learn about this subject, and I now 
tell you that the following things are good and to be attended to 
diligently.”. Threats and prizes may be involved. 

“Learning ” to prefer, admire, despise, take seriously, etc., are 
special senses of “learning”. Learning here means acquiring an 
interest in or an inclination to pursue a subject, rather than acquir- 
ing a capacity. Learning to prefer or to despise are not necessarily 
learning how or learning that, but are becoming inclined to follow 
up or inclined to ignore. 


Davip Kemp 
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Aesthetics and Criticism. By Harotp Osporne, London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. Pp. viii + 341. 28s. 


TueorIEs of art are not exclusively or even mainly the work of professional 
philosophers : some, for example, are to be found stated or implied by 
critics of the arts in exercising or reflecting on the practice of criticism. 
It is such theories that Mr. Osborne examines in this book, following his 
own presentation of an aesthetic theory in his Theory of Beauty. He is 
doubly concerned with the relations between aesthetics and criticism, 
considering both the merits of aesthetic theories produced or presupposed 
by critics, and the effects of these theories on critical practice. 

His general attitude is one of not unjustified concern for the state of 
both: of aesthetics, because of the luxuriant diversity and frequent 
implausibility of its theories, and of criticism, because of the vagueness 
and inconclusiveness of its results. ‘‘ It is because aesthetics has crassly 
failed ’’, he writes with characteristic colour, “‘ that criticism has grown 
up wayward and jejune, an unlit lamp to the many. Denied the discipline 
of a serious philosophy, practice still veers directionless as an unruddered 
ship beneath a night without stars.” His chief aim is to clarify aesthetic 
presuppositions of critical practice, and to set the latter on a firmer course 
by exposing muddle and falsehood in the former. 

The body of the book is accordingly given to a classification and exam- 
ination of various aesthetic theories that have contributed to or have been 
contributed by criticism. The study is done on a generous scale, and in 
a curiously uneven style ; sometimes it begins to sink into prolix techni- 
calities, but is soon rescued by a piece of sharp observation or keen judge- 
ment, or, occasionally, a grimly quaint choice of words. The book would 
have been no worse for being a little shorter, but Osborne never loses the 
reader's interest for long. He is widely and well read, and his discussion 
is held together by a genuine taste and knowledge of the arts. 

Osborne makes many effective points against particular aesthetic 

theories and often succeeds in showing that the standards actually used 
by the theorists in judging works of art do not accord with their theories. 
Sometimes, as in the case of what he calls “ transcendentalist theories ” 
he shows that the theory does not yield any workable standards at all. 
While his demonstration of this is convincing, there is a certain doubt 
about how far it is to the point ; such theories, perhaps, do not attempt to 
furnish criteria of value for works of art, but rather attempt to give an 
account of what a work of art is. This distinction, however, Osborne 
will not accept ; and his refusal to accept it is one of the most distinctive, 
and at the same time one of the most disputable, features cf his work. 
He writes (p. 18): “* When works of art are judged to be good or bad, 
better or worse than others, they are so judged in virtue of the same 
property by which they are distinguished as works of art from non- 
aesthetic artefacts . . . the recognition of any artefact as a work of art, 
of any piece of writing as literature, is to make a value judgement of 
precisely the same sort as those estimations of comparative worth which a 
critic makes in arranging works of art into a hierarchy of excellence.” 

This principle asserts, then, a connection between judging something to 
be a work of art, and judging it as a work of art. It asserts this con- 
nection, moreover, in a very strong form. The property in virtue of 
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which a work of art is judged to be good or bad must be one that dis- 
tinguishes it as a work of art from non-aesthetic artefacts ; hence, Osborne 
argues, it must be a property possessed by all and only works of art (pp. 
43-44). With this principle as his weapon, Osborne strikes vigorously 
at the critics. For example (p. 109); ‘* Realism, in the sense of represent- 
ing or accurately describing a reality other than itself, is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient requirement for any artefact to be classed as a work of art. 

. It follows that critics are inconsistent and confused who commend 
some works of art for being realistic as. though. their realism were con- 
tributory to their excellence as art.” The same argument is used at 
several other points in the bcok, against critics whose grounds for com- 
mending works of art are not properties belonging exclusively and univer- 
sally to works of art. 

This conclusion is altogether too much. For one thing, a similar 
argument could be used to show that a critic was confused who commended 
a member of a certain genre just as a member of that genre, by reference to 
properties not shared by members of other genres; this is absurd. 
Alternatively, Osborne would have to say that a critic who did this was 
not commending the work in question as a work of art. This is equally 
unacceptable ; for surely to commend, e.g. an opera as an opera just is to 
commend it as a work of art ? At the very best, Osborne’s thesis that the 
ground for commending a work of art must be a property shared by all 
works of art would hold only against a very thorough-going theorist of 
art—it certainly does not show, as he suggests, that any eritic is ‘* incon- 
sistent and confused” who refuses to go to these lengths. Such a critic 
might wisely be suspicious of these highly general characteristics of works 
of art; it is significant that the properties of this type that Osborne 
himself claims to lay bare—*‘ complex crganization ’”’ and so on—are so 
vague as scarcely to be properties, let alone criteria of excellence. 

Osborne’s converse requirement—that works of art must be commended 
on the strength of properties peculiar to works of art—is no more plausible. 
Unless I misunderstand him, he thinks it self-evident that a certain 
poms F cannot contribute to the goodness of certain things as x’s if 

is possessed by anything else which is not an x. This makes it look as 
mek I cannot commend a sports car for its speed, because there are 
such things as aeroplanes. In the case of works of art, the principle is 
certainly not quite as absurd as this—it might be held that any proper 
ground for commending something as a work of art must be a feature of it 
peculiarly produced by art. This, however, is far from obvious, and one 
would want some discussion, for instance, of aesthetic properties supposedly 
common to art and nature. 

It is not altogether clear why a writer of Osborne’s shrewdness should 
lean on supports as shaky as these. In part, perhaps, it is because he is 
aware of various compleyities in the concept of ‘‘ commending something 
as a work of art”, but has not thoroughly examined them. In particular, 
he seems to rely some of the time on the idea that “ work of art” is a 
relatively straight-forward class term, with a set of sufficient and necessary 
conditions for its application, although he also insists that to count some- 
thing as a work of art is already to evaluate it. It is not clear how he 
would develop the connection between these two ideas. A suggestion 
here might be that there is one use of “ commending x as a work of art ” 
where x’s are, as such, works of art, and another where they are not—I 
can commend a tea-pot as a work of art (7.e. aesthetically) without implying 
that tea-pots are works of art, as operas are. It may be that some of 
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what Osborne says about the evaluative force of “ work of art” is true 
of the second use, but not of the first. Further, one would like to know 
more about the references to genres in the first use and elsewhere, and 
about their relation to the class of works of art, if there is such a thing— 
are they just species of a genus, as Osborne sometimes implies ? 

These speculations lie outside the actual range of Osborne’s book, but 
are, like many others, readily provoked by it. It is a fruitful book, full 
of arguments and understanding, and even in its occasional extravagances 
and implausibilities, never sterile or merely perverse. 

B. A. O. WILLIAMS 


Democracy, Ideology and Objectivity. By ARNE NaAgss and associates 
Jens A, CHRISTOPHERSEN and KJELL Kyat. Oslo University 
Press (Oxford: Basil Blackwell). Pp. xii + 346. 15s. 


Untit about a generation ago modern linguists concentrated their re- 
search on the development of languages and the hi:tory of changes in 
form and meaning. Present structure was explained in terms of past 
events. But under the influence of de Saussure and others the need has 
been seen to complement this diachronistic approach by a synchronistic 
one. Dialect surveys are now reckoned at least as important as etym- 
ologies. Naess’s concern is with the need to complement the history 
of ideas analogously. In particular, he argues that contemporary 
ideologies may -be described and studied with a reasonable degree of 
objectivity and he seeks to show how this can best be done. His book 
is much more stimulating than the general run of programmatic writing 
in its field and should be of some interest to most philosophers of morals 
and politics in this country. Despite an excessive number of misprints, 
and occasional barbarisms like ‘ precization’ and ‘ definitoid’, it is for 
the most part clear and easy to read and comparatively free from in- 
essential jargon. 

Naess intends his work as a private continuation of the project for 
co-operative research on ideological conflicts which was initiated by 
UNESCO in 1947. But it is also a valuable corrective for some of the 
shallow thinking which such projects sometimes generate. He rightly 
objects to the way in which the UNESCO resolution used the term 
‘ ideology’ without any regard for the variety of controversial theories 
and attitudes, like Marx’s or Karl Mannheim’s, which have become 
associated with that term. After a careful historical and critical a 
cussion of the term he himself first defines an ‘ ideological sentence ’ 
(roughly) a commendatory or condemnatory sentence concerned with 
ethical, aesthetic, political or juridical topics that have been under pro- 
longed discussion within at least one major group, and then a ‘ verbal- 
ised ideology’ as (roughly) a group of ideological sentences accepted by 
a social group and capable of being arranged and plausibly interpreted 
to make up a doctrine though not necessarily a self-consistent one. Many 
difficulties are raised by any proposal to describe such ideologies im- 
partially and to assess the nature of the disagreement between them : 
under what circumstances should we classify this disagreement as ‘ verbal’ 
or ‘real’ ? ‘ cognitive’ or ‘non-cognitive’ ? andso on. These problems 
are discussed in a general form in the second part of the book, but in the 
first part the term ‘democracy ’ is singled out for a special examination. 
Should we say that it is ‘ambiguous’, that it has a central ‘core’ of 
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which a work of art is judged to be good or bad must be one that dis- 
tinguishes it as a work of art from non-aesthetic artefacts ; hence, Osborne 
argues, it must be a property possessed by all and only works of art (pp. 
43-44). With this principle as his weapon, Osborne strikes vigorously 
at the critics. For example (p. 109); “* Realism, in the sense of represent- 
ing or accurately describing a reality other than itself, is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient requirement for any artefact to be classed as a work of art. 

. It follows that critics are inconsistent and confused who commend 
some works of art for being realistic as. though their realism were con- 
tributory to their excellence as art.” The same argument is used at 
several other points in the beok, against critics whose grounds for com- 
mending works of art are not properties belonging exclusively and univer- 
sally to works of art. 

This conclusion is altogether too much. For one thing, a similar 
argument could be used to show that a critic was confused who commended 
a member of a certain genre just as a member of that genre, by reference to 
properties not shared by members of other genres; this is absurd. 
Alternatively, Osborne would have to say that a critic who did this was 
not commending the work in question as a work of art. This is equally 
unacceptable ; for surely to commend, ¢.g. an opera as an opera just is to 
commend it as a work of art? At the very best, Osborne’s thesis that the 
ground for commending a work of art must be a property shared by all 
works of art would hold only against a very thorough-going theorist of 
art—it certainly does not show, as he suggests, that any eritic is “* incon- 
sistent and confused” who refuses to go to these lengths. Such a critic 
might wisely be suspicious of these highly general characteristics of works 
of art; it is significant that the properties of this type that Osborne 
himself claims to lay bare—*‘ complex crganization ’”’ and so on—are so 
vague as scarcely to be properties, let alone criteria of excellence. 

Osborne’s converse requirement—that works of art must be commended 
on the strength of properties peculiar to works of art—is no more plausible. 
Unless I misunderstand him, he thinks it self-evident that a certain 
property F cannot contribute to the goodness of certain things as x’s if 
F is possessed by anything else which is not an x. This makes it look as 
though I cannot commend a sports car for its speed, because there are 
such things as aeroplanes. In the case of works of art, the principle is 
certainly not quite as absurd as this—it might be held that any proper 
ground for commending something as a work of art must be a feature of it 
peculiarly produced by art. This, however, is far from obvious, and one 
would want some discussion, for instance, of aesthetic ag a supposedly 
common to art and nature. 

It is not altogether clear why a writer of Osborne’s chanvednens should 
lean on supports as shaky as these. In part, perhaps, it is because he is 
aware of various complexities in the concep; of “‘ commending something 
as a work of art”, but has not thoroughly examined them. In particular, 
he seems to rely some of the time on the idea that “‘ work of art” is a 
relatively straight-forward class term, with a set of sufficient and necessary 
conditions for its application, although he also insists that to count some- 
thing as a work of art is already to evaluate it. It is not clear how he 
would develop the connection between these two ideas. A suggestion 
here might be that there is one use of “ commending x as a work of art ” 
where x's are, as such, works of art, and another where they are not—I 
can commend a tea-pot as a work of art (i.e. aesthetically) without implying 
that tea-pots are works of art, as operas are, It may be that some of 
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what Osborne says about the evaluative force of “ work of art” is true 
of the second use, but not of the first. Further, one would like to know 
more about the references to genres in the first use and elsewhere, and 
about their relation to the class of works of art, if there is such a thing— 
are they just species of a genus, as Osborne sometimes implies ? 

These speculations lie outside the actual range of Osborne’s book, but 
are, like many others, readily provoked by it. It is a fruitful book, full 
of arguments and understanding, and even in its occasional extravagances 
and implausibilities, never sterile or merely perverse. 

B. A. O. WiLtiaMs 


Democracy, Ideology and Objectivity. By ARNE Nagss and associates 
Jens A, CHRISTOPHERSEN and KJELL Kvais. Oslo University 
Press (Oxford: Basil Blackwell), Pp. xii + 346. 15s. 


UntiL about a generation ago modern linguists concentrated their re- 
search on the development of languages and the history of changes in 
form and meaning. Present structure was explained in terms of past 
events. But under the influence of de Saussure and others the need has 
been seen to complement this diachronistic approach by a synchronistic 
one. Dialect surveys are now reckoned at least as important as etym- 
ologies. Naess’s concern is with the need to complement the history 
of ideas analogously. In particular, he argues that contemporary 
ideologies may .be described and studied with a reasonable degree of 
objectivity and he seeks to show how this can best be done. His book 
is much more stimulating than the general run of programmatic writing 
in its field and should be of some interest to most philosophers of morals 
and politics in this country. Despite an excessive number of misprints, 
and occasional barbarisms like ‘ precization’ and ‘ definitoid’, it is for 
the most part clear and easy to read and comparatively free from in- 
essential jargon. 

Naess intends his work as a private continuation of the project for 
co-operative research on ideological conflicts which was initiated by 
UNESCO in 1947. But it is also a valuable corrective for some of the 
shallow thinking which such projects sometimes generate. He rightly 
objects to the way in which the UNESCO resolution used the term 
‘ideology’ without any regard for the variety of controversial theories 
and attitudes, like Marx’s or Karl Mannheim’s, which have become 
associated with that term, After a careful historical and critical dis- 
cussion of the term he himself first defines an ‘ ideological sentence’ as 
(roughly) a commendatory or condemnatory sentence concerned with 
ethical, aesthetic, political or juridical topics that have been under pro- 
longed discussion within at least one major group, and then a ‘ verbal- 
ised ideology’ as (roughly) a group of ideological sentences accepted by 
& social group and capable of being arranged and plausibly interpreted 
to make up a doctrine though not necessarily a self-consistent one. Many 
difficulties are raised by any proposal to describe such ideologies im- 
partially and to assess the nature of the disagreement between them : 
under what circumstances should we classify this disagreement as ‘ verbal’ 
or ‘real’ ? ‘ cognitive ’ or ‘ non-cognitive’ ? andso on. These problems 
are discussed in a general form in the second part of the book, but in the 
first part the term ‘ democracy ’ is singled out for a special examination. 
Should we say that it is ‘ambiguous’, that it has a central ‘core’ of 
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universally accepted meaning, or what? How should we classify the 
different definitions that have been offered of it? Naess devotes sixty 
pages to a chronicle of the term’s different usages from ancient times 
onwards, and although this lengthy historical excursus is scarcely in 
keeping with his professed aim to concentrate on a synchronistic approach 
to the study of ideas, it is itself a very useful and interesting piece of 
work. He claims, for instance, that Locke, Jefferson, and almost all 
other modern thinkers prior to about the middle of the nineteenth century 
who are now classified as supporters of so-called ‘liberal democracy ’, 
never used the term ‘ democracy ’ themselves, at least in public writings 
or speeches, except in a pejorative sense. Bentham, he thinks, was the 
first modern philosopher openly to give the term a use that did not con- 
note suppression of opposition to the majority's policy. 

Naess is well aware that what most of a country’s political theorists 
say is not necessarily identical with the dominant ideology in that country. 
But he thinks that the best preparation for a survey of ideological con- 
flicts between two or more groups is to clarify the nature and extent of 
disagreement between their theorists. To achieve this clarification, he 
thinks one must go a long way beyond the single round of questionnaire- 
answering which the UNESCO project arranged. Participants’ first- 
round answers must be circulated to each other, their ensuing reactions 
must then be collected and circulated, together with any reformulations 
of their own doctrines they produce, and so on through many rounds of 
question, answer, criticism and reformulation, until as precise and com- 
prehensive a picture as possible of the relevant theoretical conflicts can 
pate Nee hm on te The latter will then be in a position 

to suggest usefully clear hypotheses about the nature of current ideological 
conflicts, and these hypotheses can be checked and, if necessary, revised 
by the use of standard opinion-sampling techniques. 

However, whether or not the kind of ideology-survey which Naess 
wants is worth while, I doubt whether this is in fact the best way to 
achieve it. In the history of ideas movement influenced by A. O. Lovejoy 
it has long been an accepted principle of method that writings by the 
most celebrated thinkers of a period, and especially by its philosophers, 
are not the best quarry for evidence about dominant trends of thought 
in that period: the former are too often considerably ahead of, or con- 
siderably behind, the latter, or represent a special point of view. Cor- 
respondingly, I suspect that the armchair debates of political theorists 
afford a much worse basis for forming hypotheses about dominant 
pe peti aa phim NY ERI gen har 
political speeches and propaganda broadcasts. For example, con 
troversy in Britain over the Port Said landings in autumn 1956 has 
indicated that a considerable body of opinion at all levels of society is 
inclined to think, rightly or wrongly, that the existence of the United 
Nations has abolished the right of any national government to establish 
itself as a self-appointed policeman when armed conflicts arise between 
other powers. Yet one would look in vain through the published writings 
of most political theorists in this country for a sign that their replies to 
a questionnaire from Naess would suggest a hypothesis to this effect 
about British public opinion. Deriving their problems from an academic 
tradition or from a world-picture built up in their youth, many con- 
temporary political theorists may be as blind to some of the new loyalties 
created by the political developments of their later years as Aristotle 
seems to have been in his preoccupation with the politics of city-states 
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rather than with those of Hellenistic empires. Naess’s proposal would 
only work safely for countries like Russia perhaps, where politicians, 
theorists and journalists are regimented into a much closer alignment 
with one another than they are in Britain. 

Even there one would come up against a generai difficulty in the whole 
programme for a survey of ideological disagreements as Naess envisages 
it. What guarantee is there that laymen going through a similar series 
of questionnaires, criticisms and reformulations, would in the end produce 
the same version of their agreements and disagreements as would experts 
in political theory ? If the laymen’s intellectual power to see the other 
man’s point, and draw subtle distinctions allowing for it, is less, might 
not they be less successful than the theorists at dissolving some disagree- 
ments ? Should we not sometimes have to say that two sentences are 
genuinely in opposition for them though not for the theorists? It is 
certainly their belief in such an opposition that would remain causally 
important and not any alleged ‘ real’ agreement between them. Above 
all, as Naess conceives it an ideology need not be self-consistent, and that 
is surely the right kind of concept to apply in the survey of general trends 
in lay opinion. But the sort of organised debate between expert theorists 
that Naess envisages would put a high value on consistency. In the 
process of clarifying and reformulating their opinions few self-respecting 
theorists of any intellectual calibre would allow themselves to be caught 
out in a formalself-contradiction. Hence, though Naess’s initial definitions 
require neither consistency nor inconsistency from an ideology, his research- 
procedure would tend in practice not be so open-minded. In pursuing 
the latter he would run the risk either of blinding himself to the in- 
consistencies which actually exist in public opinion or of transforming 
the ideologies of the laymen eventually selected for questioning by making 
it too easy for them to give consistent answers. In short, unless theoretical 
disagreements, on the one hand, and ideological ones, on the other, are 
initially studied in abstraction from one another, enquiry into the similar- 
ities, differences and causal inter-connections between them will be 
prejudiced at the outset. L. JonaTHan CoH#Nn 


Problems of Analysis. By Max Btackx. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


7 


London, 1954. Pp. xii + 304, 21s. 








Proressor BLack’s new collection contains fourteen essays. Those 
hitherto unpublished comprise four about Zeno’s paradoxes, three about 
induction, and one on Frege’s difficulties with the notions of function and 
concept. For Zeno’s paradoxes Black proposes various solutions turning 
on the view that the notion of an infinite series of acts is self-contradictory 
or, failing this, on some impropriety (sometimes due to a confusion 
between various senses of motion and rest) in the notion of the indefinitely 
small. With the paradox of the stadium he recognizes that the argument 
itself is so fragmentary that it is not clear what one should be exposing. 
He does not consider generally what it is that should be done about such 
paradoxes nor whether there should be some definitive solution. With a 
tightly formulated argument one can point out where some conclusion 
does not follow deductively, and with less certainty why someone has 
thought that it did. But it seems possible with these puzzles and their 
various modes of presentation that there are naturally different ways in 
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which the argument may be elaborated and different models and con- 
fusions lying behind the same conclusion. If this is so it is doubtful 
whether any particular exposé can claim to be authoritative; at best 
one can only ask for a variorum edition. 

The essays on induction are less persuasive than the original paper in 
the earlier volume. Black reiterates complaints against anyone who in 
any form does anything which might be called justifying induction for, 
he says, there is no problem. Yet elsewhere he says that anyone who 
could explain in convincing detail why a counter inductionist (e.g. some- 
one who, observing that most A’s are B, expects with increasing confidence 
that the next A will not be a B) would not be behaving rationally would 
have mastered the most important problems in the philosophy of induction. 
One should no doubt be hesitant about claiming to explain things in 
convincing detail (to whom ?), but Black’s own discussion of counter- 
inductive policies is far too sketchy. Some policies, if made precise, 
reveal themselves as being inconsistent, others can be seen in advance to 
prejudge the character of the universe if they are to have any measure of 
success. There seems to be a slide in Black’s argument from the position 
that a defence of induction does not involve a prediction of the degree of 
success of some inductive policy, and hence is in this sense independent of 
actual results, to the different position that it can be no objection to a 
counter-inductive policy that it can be seen a priori to be inconsistent and 
hence incapable of total success, or to prejudge the character of the universe, 
and hence only successful if the universe is of a certain kind which, prior 
to the use of the policy, we do not know it to be. The final essay on 
induction is a more detailed attempt to show how difficult induction might 
be made by a supra-cartesian demon. It is not quite clear which side of 
the linguistic sophistications of Essay X (‘‘ we are never in this situation 
of almost total ignorance if we are in a position to raise ‘the problem of 
induction ’ ”’) the discussion of the demon is supposed to be. Nor whether 
anything more is proved than that all of a series of logical!y independent 
predictions might be falsified. This is expanded into the notion of a 
demon who set out to falsify one by one all theories of a certain complexity. 
No attention in this essay is paid to the notion of localized success over a 
period of time, nor is any serious attention paid to the surely sensible 
conclusion that the universe is run by a demon, a conclusion historically 
reached often enough without modern mathematical subt!eties. 

Of the previously published essays, the first on Scientific Method contains 
little to bite on. The second, on Definition, marshals some points relating 
to border-line cases for terms whose definitions rest on general truths. 
The word presupposition provides a link with an essay on Saying and 
Disbelieving. Here Black argues that “ p, but I do not believe p”’ is 
not an assertion at all (rather than an assertion which is absurd). His 
argument for this view is weakened by proceeding to elucidate conditions 
normally obtaining when we say of someone that he asserted something. 
These conditions are then crystallised as those presupposed by the use of 
the phrase honestly asserts, It is then argued that the meaning of x asserts 
that p has to be explained by reference to the phrase x honestly asserts 
that p. But this seems to be doing things upside down, as is perhaps 
reflected in the fact that Black introduces the phrase by saying “ In such 
a case as this, I shall say the speaker honestly asserts . . . ”, but goes 
on to say that he proposes to enquire what “we! mean by an honest 
assertion ’’. 


1 Reviewer's italics. 
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There are two remaining essays: one on sense-data, and one critical of 
the philosophical contributions of the study of semantics as practised by 
Carnap. 0. P. Woop 


Mental Acts: Their Content and Their Objects. By Peter Geacn. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. x + 136. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is mainly about “ concepts” and “ judgments”. Geach ably 
criticises the view that concepts are got by “ abstraction”. A cor2ept, 
in the central and typical application of the word, is, he holds, a linguistic 
capacity, and coming to acquire this can not be understood in any Lockean 
way. Geach drives this home by considering logical concepts, such as 
“or” and “not”, number concepts, and even colour concepts, which 
might be thought to constitute the abstractionist’s strongest case. He 
next gives an acute criticism of Russell’s theory of judgment, and suggests 
an ingenious modification of it. There follow illuminating discussions of 
proper names and descriptions. Geach then goes on to discuss direct 
and indirect speech : he investigates the sort of quotes we get in “ The 
fool hath said in his heart ‘there is no God’”. He ably refutes some 
fallacious opinions about this sort of matter which are held by Church. 
He is then able to illuminate the psychological use of indirect speech 
(“Smith thought that . . .”) and to analyse quantification into indirect 
speech as in “ More people came than he thought would come”. He is 
able to avoid objections by Quine, which purport to show that quantifica- 
tion into indirect speech is illegitimate. Then follows a short but illum- 
inating discussion of the predicate “true”. There follow criticisms of 
the notion of inner sense and of the view that sensuous experiences could 
occur apart from an organism. (He leaves open the question of whether 
non-sensucus experiences such as acts of judgment could occur without 
the body, but I have no idea what these might be.) There follows a 
useful criticism of Descartes’ Cogito argument, and a rather obscure 
section on first person reports of sensation. There is finally a discussion 
of the sense-datum theory and of the comparison of sensations to pictures. 

The book therefore contains contributions both to philosophical logic 
and to philosophical psychology. It is as philosophical logic, in my 
opinion, that its main originality and value lie, As philosophical psychology 
it is in part vitiated by a too facile use of the word “judgment”. On 
page 9 we have “ James judged that the crevasse was too wide for him to 
jump’, which seems all right, but usually Geach seems to use “ judge that ” 
to do duty for a variety of logically disparate concepts, such as “ say 
that’, ‘think that’, “ believe that’, ‘come to the conclusion that”, 
and such a blithe assimilation of diverse logical categories can easily be 
disastrous. Near the beginning of the book Geach briefly considers 
“ Ryle’s view that psychological statements are not reports of private 
events (mental acts) but are hypothetical or semi-hypothetical statements 
about human behaviour”. But Ryle does not say this about all psycho- 
logical statements : consider his doctrines of “ avowals”’ and “ achieve- 
ments ”’. Geach accuses Ryle of inconsistency in that “he leaves some 
reports of mental acts standing, without offering any analysis of them into 
hypothetical or semi-hypothetical statements about behaviour”. The 
‘“mental acts’ in question are such things as itches, tweaks and aches. 
But is this inconsistency ? Cannot Ryle be allowed to make an interim 
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report ? If he can deal with some alleged mental acts, such as believing, 
thinking, inferring and so on, can he not give us these results even though 
he does not yet know what to say about tweaks, tingles and pains? It 
is far from obvious to me that an approach to these in terms of semi- 
hypotheticals is not at least worth trying out and no one has suggested 
any intelligible alternative approach. Geach also objects to Ryle’s com- 
parison of psychological explanations to “saying that a glass broke 
because it was brittle”. In so doing, he says, Ryle is “setting them on 
a level with the statement that opium puts people to sleep because it has 
a dormitive power” (p. 5). Not at all: Geach misleads by comparing a 
(particular) statement about a glass to a (general) one about opium. 
He moreover argues that “ belief” can not be a dispositional concept : 
a man who expects rain will take shelter, but Dr. Johnson did the opposite 
because he wished to do penance (p. 8). This objection to Ryle fails 
because “wish” and ‘“ want” are dispositional concepts too. ‘ Being 
electrically charged” is a dispositional concept, but in order to predict 
the motion of an electrically charged particle we need to know the electric 
field, which is another dispositional concept. Nor does Ryle’s logical 
analysis preclude the attempt to explain hypothetical statements about 
behaviour by categorical statements (about, say, neurology) as Geach 
seems to suggest on page 6. On the whole Geach seems to underestimate 
the strength of a broadly behaviouristic approach to the philosophy of 
mind, even though he hiaself seems far from wanting to reinstate the 
ghost in the machine. There is a particularly weak argument on page J 15, 
though it is one which is surprisingly fashionable. Geach suggests that 
there is too little similarity between ourselves and any possible automaton 
for us to be able to apply psychological concepts to the latter, for “‘ we 
know that any particular movement which might even suggest similarity 
is performed because the designer of the automaton intended such an 
imitation”. But (a) automata often surprise their designers, and (b) in 
so far as a designer would not be surprised nor would a sufficiently know- 
ledgeable being who knew our genetic endowment (our “ design”) and 
_ environmental influences to which we had been subjected be surprised 
y us. 

Taken as a whole, however, this book leaves me with the impression of 
great power and frequent originality. It may well become something of 
a classic, It makes very enjoyable reading, though the frequert use of 
mediaeval terminology and of quotations from Aquinas is needlessly 
irritating. Mathematicians admire Newton, but they don’t use his nota- 
tion. Why should it be different in philosophy ? Geach’s tactics may 
be useful in so far as they forcibly suggest that Aquinas may well be more 
modern in his outlook than most of his admirers and commentators. But 
on the whole these references would have been better saved up for another 
book which would have been explicitly a commentary. 

On page 118, bottom of paragraph, “ Para 15” should read “ Para 16”. 


J. J. C. Smart 


An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. By Davin Hume. 
Edited with an Introduction by Cuartes W. Henpet. New York : 
Liberal Arts Press, 1955. Pp. lvi + 198. $.80 (paper). . 

An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. By Davin Hume. 
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Edited with an Introduction by Cuartes W. HenpEt. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. lxiv + 158. $.75 (paper). 


As General Editor of the Library of Liberal Arts series of paperback 
volumes published by the Liberal Arts Press, Oskar Piest is to be compli- 
mented for engaging so many philosophers of first rank to edit, with com- 
petent critical introductions, so many philosophical works of first rank. 
Charles Hendel and David Hume come forth in the two volumes under 
consideration as a most fortunate team. 

Let it be noted first off that these two volumes supersede both the 
Selby-Bigge edition of these works (Oxford), which has long been considered 
the standard, and the out of print Green and Grose edition (Longmans). 
Professor Hendel’s editions are destined to become the standard for the 
fo'lowing reasons : 


(1) Taking the 1777 edition as the basic test, these editions list all the 
significant variations from earlier editions in greater detai) than do Green 
and Grose. Selby-Bigge did not even attempt this task, but relied exclu- 
sively on the 1777 edition. 

(2) Practically all the foreign language quotations have been translated 
—a task attempted by neither Green and Grose nor Selby-Bigge. 

(3) Included with the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding are 
Hume’s My Own Life and his important Abstract of a Treatise of Human 
Nature, which are not to be found in either of the older editions. Hume’s 
A Dialogue is included with the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals 
(a feature also to be found in the two earlier editions mentioned). 

In fairness to the earlier editions, it must be noted that spelling and 
punctuation have here been “ modernized ”’—a fact which may be of 
questionable value. 


So much for the editorial features of these volumes. It remains now to 
comment on Professor Hendel’s extensive Introductions. For the most 
part, these are excellent. One can appreciate Professor Hendel’s superb 
account of the origin of both these works, and their attempted answer to 
the criticisms of Beattie and Reid. The analysis of the relation of the 
Abstract to the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding is expertly hand- 
led. Hendel’s unquestioned authority on the philosophy of politics and 
economics of the eighteenth century is put to use in illuminating some 
obscure points of the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. His 
interpretation of the section ‘Why Utility Pleases”, in the Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals, to show that Hume is not a utilitarian, 
is intriguing and convincingly presented. 

A few negative criticisms of Professor Hendel’s Introductions will 
nevertheless have to be made. The most crucial negative criticism is Profes- 
sor Hendel’s neglect, in the Introduction to the Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, of the Hutchesonian influence on Hume ; and his altogether 
inadequate treatment of it in the Introduction to the Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals, where Hendel acknowledges Kemp Smith’s convinc- 
ing argument (in his T'he Philosophy of David Hume, q.v.) that not even 
Hume’s epistemology can be adequately grasped in ignorance of the 
Hutchesonian influence. Hume’s “skepticism” should, I believe, be 
interpreted as skepticism of the positive results of Lockean empiricism, but 
“ mitigated ” by the introduction of Hutchesonian sensationalism to give 
positive results. Consider the following passage from Hume's 7'reatise : 
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‘ Tis not solely in poetry and music, we must follow our taste and senti- 
ment, but likewise in philosophy. . . . When I give preference to one set of 
arguments above another, I do wo but decide my feeling concerning 
the superiority of their influence. (Selby-Bigge edn., p. 103.) 

What else is this “ sentiment’, this “ feeling ’’, which is the ultimate 
court of appeal in all matters philosophic, than Hutcheson’s internal sense, 
modified by Hume into a calm impression of reflection ? Is it not this that 
“ mitigates ” the skeptical outcome of Lockean epistemology ? 

Further, consider the following passage from the Abstract : 


Almost all reasoning is . . . reduced to experience, and the belief which 
attends experience is explained to be nothing but a peculiar sentiment or 
lively conception produced by habit. Nor is this all; when we believe 
anything of external existence or suppose an object to exist a moment after 
it is no longer perceived, this belief is nothing but a sentiment of the same 
kind. Our author insists upon several other sceptical topics; and upon 
the whole concludes that we assent to our faculties and employ our reason 
only because we cannot help it. Philosophy would render us entirely 
Pyrrhonian, were not nature too strong for it. (Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding (Hendel edn., pp. 193-194.) 


Do we not here find again that nature, with its internal sentiments 
(derived from Hutcheson), “ mitigates’ the conclusions of a Pyrrhonian 
scepticism ? 

I think Hendel misses the point of the “ mitigated” element, for he 
seems to imply, in the following passage, that Hume is skeptical even of the 
positive results obtained by the application of Hutchesonian principles to 
Lockean epistemology. 

“ Academical [or mitigated] skepticism ” is Hume’s name for the philo- 
sophy which contains both the radical and unanswered question concerning 
the supposition involved in the procedure of reasoning from experience and 
this “‘ solution ” which has reference not only to the practical use of the 
beliefs attained by the employment of such reasoning but also to the various 
empirical sciences likewise attained. . . . (Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, p. xii.) 


Again, in the introduction to the Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, Hendel appears not to realize the Hutchesonian influence on Hume’s 
epistemology, thinking it is of significance primarily in the ethics, when he 
says that Hume’s “ philosophical skepticism ”’ implies “ the possibility that 
apart from the philosophical problems concerning understanding there 
could well be natural belief and adherence to moral values.”’ [p. lvii, 
italics mine.] Why the dichotomy suggested by “ apart from ” ? 

Two minor points of negative criticism must yet be mentioned, both with 
regard to the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. First, the refer- 
ence to the long quotation in footnote no. 14 on p. xxv is obscure. The 
quotation is from Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, Part IX. 
Second, the following sentence on p. xxxviii is misleading : 


The eight years that elapsed between the publication of the Abstract and 
the third volume of the 7'reatise which dealt with morals and politics were 
by no means philosophically fruitless, 

The two works mentioned were both published in 1740. What Hendel 
means is that eight years elapsed between the publication of these works 
and the appearance of Hume’s Essays, Moral and Political. 

A concluding word of evaluation is in order. With the exception of the 
few faults I have mentioned, Hendel’s editions of these two Inquiries are 
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scholarly and reliable, and mark a significant advance in the understanding 
of Hume. Wru14M H. Hacperstapt 


University of Nevada 


British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. A Cambridge Symposium. 
Edited by C. A. Mace. George Allen & Unwin, 1957. Pp. 396. 30s. 


Tue thirteen articles in this volume are based upon lectures given at 
Cambridge in 1953 at a course organised by the British Council. 

Professor C. D. Broad, in ‘The Local Historical Background of Con- 
temporary Cambridge Philosophy’, describes briefly some of the history 
of philosophy at Cambridge, and then goes on to say something about the 
work of Venn, the two Keyneses, Johnson, Ramsey, Ward, Stout, 
McTaggart, Sidgwick, Soreiy, Professor Moore, Whitehead, Lord Russell, 
and Wittgenstein. Dr. A. C. Ewing (‘ Recent Developments in British 
Ethical Thought’) discusses two issues. The first is that between Ideal 
Utilitarians and Intuitionists; this dispute, it is suggested, could be 
reconciled by adopting the author's definition of * good ° as ‘ fitting object 
of a pro-attitude ’. The second is a dispute about moral judgements and 
whether ‘ good ’ is definable. Professor C. A. Mace (‘ Some Trends in the 
Philosophy of Mind ’) sketches the assumptions and methods of academical 
psychology at the beginning of the century, and then traces the impact on 
it of Bebaviourism, both Naive and Analytical. Cartesian dualism is now 
dead, but there remains a kind of dualism between two ways of describing 
a human body, that adopted by the physicist and the physiologist, and 
that usually adopted by the body in question. Professor Kérner’s ‘ Some 
Types of Philosophical Thinking’ are (1) phenomenological description, 
the attempt to separate ‘what is given’ from what is ‘the work of 
interpretation’ when, e.g. we remember, (2) philosophical analysis, as 
exemplified in Russell’s analysis of existence, and (3) inquiry into what he 
calls ‘metaphysical directives’. He also mentions, though without 
much enthusiasm, (4) synoptic philosophy, and closes with some remarks 
on the teaching of philosophy. The first part of Professor R. B. Braith- 
waite’s contribution, ‘ Probability and Induction’, distinguishes in the 
now customary way between two of the senses of ‘ probable ’ and provides 
a very clear though short account of his analysis of empirical statistical 
hypotheses. The second part is about the justification of induction. 
Inductive behaviour has been successful in the past, and induction by 
simple enumeration suggests that it is reasonable to expect it to be success- 
ful in the future. If this is circular, its circularity is not of the question- 
begging type, and ‘is it circular to infer a conclusion by the use of a 
principle of inference whose validity is what is asserted in the conclusion ?” 
In ‘ Philosophy of Science; a Personal Report’, Professor Karl R. 
Popper describes the genesis and the development of his views on two 
problems, the problem of marking off science from pseudo-science and the 
problem of casuality and induction. Professor H. Bondi (‘Some Phil- 
osophical Problems of Cosmology ’) says what cosmology is and what the 
Cosmological Principle and the Perfect Cosmological Principle are, and 
shows how one’s definition of ‘ Universe’ may affect one’s cosmological 
view-point. Professor G. E. Moore in ‘ Visual Sense-Data’ explains a 
problem which seems to be the following, although it is not stated in this 
way. Suppose I look at a white wall through tinted spectacles, so that 
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the wall looks bluish to me. Moore takes this to entail that I do see, 
in one sense of ‘see ’, something that is bluish. Then what can be said 
about the relation of what I see in this sense of ‘ see ’ to what I see through 
the spectacles, namely the wall ? In ‘ Perception’, Professor A. J. Ayer 
says that ‘the problem of justifying statements about physical objects 
on the basis of statements about sense-data ° is still ‘ the main traditional 
problem of perception ’, and discusses five possible answers to it. These 
are (1) scepticism, (2) intuitionism, (3) reductionism (i.e. phenomenonalism), 
(4) the scientific approach (i.e. the casual theory of perception), and (5) 
‘analysis as a form of re-assurance’. (1), (2) and (4) are rejected briefly, 
(3) after a much longer discussion, and we are left with (5). Professor 
G. Ryle (‘The Theory of Meaning ’) asks why contemporary philosophy 
is so preoccupied with questions about meaning. He finds the roots of 
this interest in the theory of logic and in the post-Kantian interest in what 
philosophy is, and traces the outlines of the history of ideas about meaning 
from Mill up to the Philosophical Investigations. Mr. Stuart Hampshire’s 
contribution, ‘The Interpretation of Language: Words and Concepts,’ 
argues that linguistic philosophy need not be metaphysically neutral 
and thus indirectly attempts a re-habititation of negative existential 
theses in philosophy. An examination of idioms may result only in 
negative and destructive conclusions. But a philosopher may also 
pronounce upon a form of language as a whole, and in particular reject 
it; and this rejection may be phrased as a negative existential statement, 
e.g. There is no such thing as sin, There are no simple passions. Such 
denials are not necessarily vulnerable to a commonsense attack. Miss 
Margaret Masterman (‘ Metaphysical and Ideographic Language ’) revives 
the question ‘ What is metaphysics ?’, but I am afraid that I have almost 
entirely failed to understand her answer. Finally, in the last paper, 
‘Some Problems of Modern Aesthetics ’, Dr. Theodore Redpath discusses 
two main groups of questions. What is a poem ? what is the meaning 
of a poem ? and can a poem have a meaning that its writer did not intend 
it to have ? What is the relation between an aesthetic evaluation (e.g. 
* Emma is a good novel ’) and the reasons advanced for it ? Is it a logical 
one ? J. F. Tomson 


ee Thought and Reality. Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee 

Whorf, Edited with an Introduction by Jonn B. Carrott. New 

York: The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 

T ; and John Wiley and Sons (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1956). 56s. 


BensamMin Lez Wuorr died in 1941 at the aye of 44. By training, he 
was a chemical engineer and earned his living as an inspector for an 
insurance company. By inclination and talent, he was a student of 
and of certain American Indian languages. His studies in 
which he was sufficiently distinguished to be invited to lecture at Yale, 
led him to some striking theories about the relation of languages to 
thinking and to the cultures of the societies in which they are spoken. 
His most important papers on these topics are included in this book. 
Of the eighteen papers printed here, at least ten or a dozen can be read 
with profit by philosophers. 
His main thesis is not unfamiliar and was suggested in much vazuer 
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forms by Nietzsche, Peirce, Mauthner and others and, more authori- 
tatively, by Sapir in 1929. Whorf expresses it as follows: “The back- 
ground linguistic system (in other words, the grammar) of each language 
is not merely a reproducing instrument for voicing ideas but rather is 
itself the shaper of ideas, the programme and guide for the individual’s 
mental activity, for his analysis of impressions, for his synthesis of his 
mental stock in trade. Formulation of ideas is not an independent 
process, strictly rational in the old sense, but is part of a particular grammar 
and differs from slightly to greatly, between different grammars. We 
dissect nature along lines laid down by our native languages " (pp. 212-213). 
In particular, there is no ‘natural logic’ indifferent to the language in 
which it is formulated. Moreover, the language we use itself determines 
our views on pervasive notions like space, time, cause and substance. 
Finally, though this is of greater interest to the anthropologist than to 
the philosopher, the language spoken in a society helps to determine the 
culture of that society. 

The value of Whorf’s work lies not in the mere suggestion that grammar 
moulds thought (which is not original) but in the fact that he tried both 
to make the suggestion precise and, more important, to provide detailed 
evidence in its support. And the interest of these papers for philosophers 
is less in their theoretical parts, though these are often very acute and 
ingenious, than in the examples which Whorf has collected of the ways 
in which the world is viewed and constructed in the medium of languages 
very different from those with which philosophers are commonly familiar. 
It is not possible to give evidence of this kind in a review but it may be 
useful to cite the papers which readers of Mrxp will find most useful 
and interesting : Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Hopi, An American 
Indian Model of the Universe, A Linguistic Consideration of Thinking 
in Primitive Communities, Grammatical Categories, Some Verbal Cate- 
gories of Hopi, Science and Linguistics, Languages and Logic. 

Like many intellectual pioneers, Whorf was eccentric and even cranky 
in some of his views. He certainly states his opinions with more assur- 
ance than the evidence he produces for them wil] warrant and tends to 
elaborate them in fanciful ways. Moreover, though his work is valuable 
just because he tried to give evidence for a very important hypothesis, 
he does not give nearly enough evidence to make the hypothesis even 
faintly probable. Indeed, it is by no means clear exactly what he was 
claiming even if he does expound his v‘1ws with more precision and 
detail than his predecessors. General claims of the kind instanced above 
can only be clarified and made definite by a wealth of concrete instances. 
The examples will first make clear the meaning of the theory and then 
support it. But it would take many scholars many years to amass 
enough evidence for this. 

Whorf’s theory has not been accepted as more than an interesting 
suggestion by his fellow scholars. In 1953, a conference of linguists, 
anthropologists, psychologists and philosophers was held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to discuss Whorf’s hypothesis. (The papers and dis- 
cussions of the conference are printed in ‘ Language and Culture ’ edited 
by Harry Hoijer and published in 1954 by the American Anthropological 
Association.) The verdict of the experts seems to have been (a) that 
Whorf’s thesis is not perfectly clear, and (b) that in so far as it could be 
clearly interpreted it was unproven. They did however take it seriously 
as a basis for empirical enquiries which could throw light not only on 


linguistics but also on philosophy. 
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Mr, Carroll has done a valuable service to philosophers in editing these 
papers and it is important that philosophers should not ignore his work 
and the sort of enquiries that it is designed to further. It is fashionable 
to profess that questions of language are of basic importance in philosophy. 
But it is noteworthy that those philosophers who make this profession 
show few signs of taking language seriously. They show little interest 
in linguistics or the psychology of concept formation and similar em- 
pirical studies though these may well be expected to throw light on the 
way in which language works. It is as if philosophers are still at their 
traditional pastime of trying to deal with questions of fact by pre- 
empirical theorizing as their predecessors once tried to do physics and 
psychology. This is the way to turn philosophy into belles lettres. There 
is no such thing as language: there are only different languages. This 
is a truism but it is one that philosophers often ignore. Whorf’s work 
will remind us how important a truism it is. 

D. J. O'Connor 


Mathematical Logic. By R. L. Goopstxr. Leicester University Press, 
1957. 


Like previous works by Rosenbloom and Rosser, this book is intended for 
mathematicians, and no concessions are made to those unfamiliar with the 
techniques of mathematics. An elegant summary of truth-functional and 
quantificational logic, including Gédel’s incompleteness theorem, prefaces 
the three main topics of the book. These are: number theory, the 
incompleteness of arithmetic and the development of arithmetic in class 
logic. While the chapters on number theory and the incompleteness of 
arithmetic call for a thorough acquaintance with mathematical techniques, 
a good deal of the rest of the book may well prove useful to the non- 
mathematically trained logician. In the Introduction, for instance, a neat 
exposition of the Frege-Russell definition of number is contrasted with a 
powerful and convincing, but all too brief defence of the author’s own 
formalist view of mathematics. His account of numbers in terms of the 
roles played by numerals in the language-game of arithmetic deserves fuller 
treatment than it gets. s 

Chapters I and II, on the sentence calculus and the predicate calculus 
respectively, are a little too condensed to serve their purpose adequately. 
Intended as they are, for mathematicians with no previous acquaintance 
with symbolic logic, the use of actual mathematical arguments as examples 
of inferences whose validity is under examination, and a fuller account of 
for instance, the importance of the deduction theorem, would not have been 
superfluous. There is, furthermore, a mistake in the proof (p. 30) of : 


(yx){A(x) > B(x)} > {(yx)A(x) > (yx)B(x)} 
For, the step from : 
A(t)—> {(yx)A(x)—> B(x)) > Bit)} (line 9) 
to: 


(vx)A(x)—> {(¥x)(A(x) > B(x))—> B(t)} (line 11) 
cannot be made solely on the basis of modus ponens and universal instantia- 
tion. The principle of the hypothetical syllogism is required. 
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In chapter III (Number Theory) primitive recursive functions, ordinal 
recursion, lambda-conversion and recursive arithmetic are concisely 
summarised ; too concisely, perhaps, for the comfort of those unacquainted 
with logic. Chapter IV deals with the arithmetisation of syntax in some 
detail and goes on to prove the undecidability of the number theory 
(i.e. arithmetic) set up in the previous chapter. Here again the brief 
initial exposition of the nature of the decision problem (two short para- 
graphs on p. 83) could have been expanded with advantage. Chapter V 
(Extended Predicate Logic) contains an admirably clear and readable 
account of the basis of Quine’s Mathematical Logic and illustrates its applica- 
tion to the definitions of the natural numbers, addition, mathematical 
induction and exponentiation. The book concludes with a brief outline of 
Skolem’s paradox of the class of all sub-classes of a class, and the paradox is 
resolved by being regarded as an incompleteness theorem for class theory. 

There is a useful set of notes on the bibliographical references for each 
chapter. G. B. Keene 


Foundations of Biology (Foundations of the Unity of Science, vol. i, no. 9). 
By Ferx Manx. University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 86. 145s. 


In this monograph an attempt is made to draw the boundaries of scientific 
biology. There is a large annual output of literature, classified under 
“General Biology” by publishers and booksellers, which has no living 
connexion with the sciences of genetics, embryology, physiology, etc. 
One rule for distinguishing between this “ para-biology”’ and scientific 
biology is that if a work purports to explain the nature of life, or confesses 
that such an explanation is beyond its powers, it forms part of para- 
biology. Para-biological statements are neither testable hypotheses, nor 
productive of testable hypotheses ; so far as concerns the development 
of scientific biology, they are drones. Para-biologists are fond of 
psychologising organic processes, a procedure that would be scientifically 
permissible, in the author’s view, only if the test of “ inner experience ” 
were available here, as in the case of statements about the conscious 
processes of men. 

This objection, when generalised, implies a ban on all statements not 
directly testable by observation, a view which raises acute difficulties, 
e.g. in the case of statements about evolution. It is not satisfactory to 
appeal here to the distinction between “ verifiable in principle” and 
“ verifiable in practice’, since apart from the well-known discomforts of 
this distinction, it does not provide any basis for the acceptance of state- 
ments which “ might” have been confirmed by observation but were in 
fact not so confirmed. Of such statements, the author writes, “ by 
analogies with practically testable statements, something can be inferred 
with a certain probability about the degree of confirmation which these 
hypotheses might have in case there was a practical possibility of testing 
them”. Presumably this means more than “ If such statements could be 
tested, they might be confirmed ”’, but how much more than this is meant 
is unclear. In view of these logical difficulties, there is surprising com- 
placency in the author’s judgement that the soundness of present-day 
theorising about evolution is attested ty the convergence of different 
points of view towards a closed and consistent picture of the world. A 
closed picture of the world is the conservative philosopher’s dream of a 
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closed science. It is not the function of methodology to make such 
prophecies, or to read the thoughts of future theorists. 
These criticisms apart, there is much careful analysis of biological 
concepts, with useful warnings against reification and picture-thinking. 
The translation has been made by Professor Woodger. 
R. J. Sprspury 





Political Theory. By G. C. Fretp. Methuen, 1956. Pp, 297. 18s. 


Tus is the publication in book form of the jectures on politics given over 
many years by a distinguished classical philosopher. The late Professor 
Field took his responsibilities as a citizen with a modesty and a seriousness 
which was typical of his generation. The problems of conscription impelled 
him to write on conscientious objection, and the misuse of the word and 
idea of democracy since 1945 was the occasion of the essay on that con- 
tentious subject which is reprinted here as an appendix. 

But though he kept in contact with developing opinion as he gave this 
course year after year, and even spares himself a comment on Mr. Weldon, 
this book is essentially a development of his original interest in Plato and 

treek democracy. In proceeding from Athens to twentieth century 

Britain with this thread between his fingers, he obeyed tradition and 
included two sections on what he calls “ Historical Preliminaries”. He 
employs a very general but nevertheless useful distinction between thinking 
in terms of law and thinking in terms of purpose. This criterion, and 
another one in terms of local and universal political society, reappears 
when he comes to contemporary analysis. But what he says is so abbrev- 
iated and so vague that it cannot be much more than suggestive to the 
historian of political thinking. 

As a political theorist, it might be just to call Professor Field a psycho- 
logue. It was the problem of sovereignty which interested him, and in 
his view “the proposition that sovereignty is conferred by consent is, prop- 
erly understood, a tautology”. His position, then, is that “ sovereignty 
is a psychological fact, a state of mind of the members of a community ”. 
So, it would seem, are democracy and its alternatives, and in considering 
freedom he insists again that ‘‘ the important thing is the attitude of mind, 
the bias against compulsion ”’. 

But how far does this take us ? Professor Field rightly protests against 
confining the réle of the philosopher in political theory to the discussion of 
the rules for the use of words met with in political discussion. Is it any 
more useful to make him stop when he finds himself confronted with “a 
state of mind” ? Something is known and a very great deal has been 
guessed at about the ‘ facts ’, to use his expression, of political psychology. 
Until the political theorist i is prepared to make critical use of these facts 
pees aT he will go on making the sort of vague, common- 

sensical generalization we meet with here. 

It was not to be expected that this book would represent the most 
recent discussion of the subjects it reviews; Mr. Cranston, Mr. W. J. 
Rees, Mr. Benn and Mr. J. C. Rees have gone further with sovereignty 
and freedom. But in spite of its general vagueness and a knockabout 
phraseology which comes from the lecture room, the work can be recom- 
mended as an excellent introduction to what political theorists are now 
worrying about. It may fail to be specific about its psychologism, but it 
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does thrust our attention in the only direction in which political theory 
seems capable of progress, progress towards the goals which Professor 
Field thought important. Peter LAsLetTr 





The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, together with extracts from Newton's 
“ Principia” and “ Opticks”’. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by H. G. ALExanpER. Manchester University Press, 1956. Pp. 
Ivi + 198. 16s. 


THE letters of the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence have long been recog- 
nised as important documents in the history of European thought. In 
them, Samuel Clarke, a friend and disciple of Newton, and Leibniz do 
battle over the merits and implications of the new Newtonian mechanics. 
While neither clearly wins, the outcome of the battle is a fairly definite 
one. In Mr. Alexander’s view, the correspondence marks “one of the 
fina] stages in that temporary emancipation of the natural sciences from 
philosophy and theology, which made possible the progress of science 
in the two succeeding centuries’. This is a fairly large claim, but, bearing 
in mind the qualifications made, it is obviously justified. 

Mr. Alexander’s Introduction, which covers some forty-five closely 
written pages, is intended for the use of students of the history of ideas, 
especially scientific ideas, rather than specialists in the philosophy of 
Leibniz. In separate sections he deals with the origin of the cor- 
respondence, gives a lucid summary of the argument, and deals in some 
detail with those problems of space and time which bulk so largely in 
the correspondence as a whole. His treatment is mainly of a factual 
kind, and he avoids being drawn into an independent consideration of the 
problems raised. But the discussion is throughout workmanlike, scholarly, 
and extremely useful. Not the least of its merits derives from the fact 
that Mr. Alexander is at home in modern physics, and has been able to 
relate the issues raised in the correspondence to their present-day setting, 
often with illuminating results. He has, in fact, placed the correspondence 
in admirable perspective, which is perhaps all that could have been wished 
for in a discussion of the present magnitude. 

Since no complete edition of the correspondence is now available in 
English, the publication of this volume seems more than welcome. 

W. J. Rexs 


Les Catégories De La Modalité. By AnpR& Darpon. Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine; Presses Universitaires de France, 
1956. Pp. viii + 164. 


M. Darson’s approach to philosophical problems is the outcome of his 
earlier preoccupation with the philosophy of science and his later interest 
in logic. Logic, he maintains, should not be regarded as a self-contained 
discipline but as the gateway to all the various special fields of philosophy. 
Above all it gives us the means of clarifying the meanings of terms which 
have played a great réle in philosophical speculation and controversy, but 
which have been persistently misused. Typical examples of such terms 
are the modal predicates : ‘ necessary’ and ‘ contingent’, ‘ possible ’ and 
“impossible ’. 
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In the philosophical systems of rationalism, empiricism, and volun- 
tarism, one or other of the modal categories is given priority over all the 
rest. The rationalist, for instance, takes necessity as fundamental and 
regards contingency and possibility as symptomatic either of our ignorance 
or of a defect in our intellectual powers. Such illegitimate emphases and 
under-emphases which are integral to these systems of philosophy arise 
from confusion about the meanings of the terms concerned, and moreover, 
involve us in muddles about causation, freedom, and determinism. The 
philosopher’s task here is to clarify the meanings of the modal predicates, 
to show how they are related, and their proper field of application. 

Despite his critique of metaphysical systems we should not attribute an 
anti-metaphysical thesis to M. Darbon. He himself, he tells us, would 
not dare to construct a philosophical system ; he even goes so far as to say 
that the day of philosophical systems is over. Nevertheless he believes 
that analysis and clarification of the meanings of key terms such as those 
considered can bring us closer to knowing the truth about the structure 
of the universe. So far as the structure of the universe is concerned, 
M. Darbon maintains a very proper reserve, although he is not above 
dropping an occasional hint. His book consists almost entirely of an 
exposition and discussion of the réle played by the modal predicates in 
philosophical speculation and controversy and of an attempt to clarify 
their meanings. After the noisy and unclear stream of post-war philo- 
sophical French literature produced by existentialists and fellow travellers, 
M. Darbon’s book is refreshing. To some extent his approach is one with 
which many contemporary British philosophers can sympathise, even if 
they would not always agree with his procedure. Despite the latter, he 
has many acute things to say and writes clearly and fluently. 

H. Hupson 


The Tragic Philosopher: a Study of Friedrich Nietzsche. By F. A. LEa. 
London: Methuen, 1957, Pp. 354. 30s. 


NiIeTzscHE would not have been greatly interested by Minp. Nor had he 
much to contribute to philosophy as that study is understood by most 
contributors to and readers of Minp. It is not that he was without ability 
in this direction, for he let fall occasional obiter dicta on the theory of 
knowledge which show great penetration and wit ; it is simply that he was 
relatively untrained in the subject and that by natural bent he was a 
prophet and moralist rather than an academic philosopher. But there are 
plenty of good reasons for an interest in Nietzsche, even if he is relatively 
negligible as an academic philosopher, for he was a superb stylist, a brilliant 
wit, a fertile speculative psychologist and an interesting personality. 

Mr. Lea’s book is a study of Nietzsche’s writings with special emphasis on 
tracing the development of his opinions and attitudes, biographical 
material being kept to the necessary minimum. Lea is clearly very 
familiar with Nietzsche’s work and he has done his task with clarity and 
accuracy ; he shows beyond dispute that Nietzsche’s ideas changed in 
important ways to a degree that Nietzsche never acknowledged and perhaps 
did not realise. On the whole Lea confines himself to exposition, but, 
though cleariy an admirer of Nietzsche, he from time to time indicates 
reasoned dissent. 

Lea takes Nietzsche seriously as a thinker to an extent that I could never 
achieve. In general this is intended as a comment and not as a criticism. 
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But sometimes his esteem for Nietzsche oversteps all bounds. Thus on 
page 75 we read: ‘ Nietzsche’s insight, however, did not stop even here. 
There was, he persisted, no such thing as the Idea ; the world did not move 
forward of its own momentum towards some divine consummation ; if 
the workings of any sovereign power could be traced in all the great histori- 
cal process, it was the power, not of God, but of human self interest.’ Lea 
says that Marx anticipated Nietzsche in this ‘discovery’; I should say 
that it is an ancient platitude among the sceptically-minded. Again on 
page 333 we read: ‘ He himself had no doubt where his chief significance 
lay : in his being the first atheist.’ Lea seems to acquiesce in this fantas- 
tic piece of megalomania. 

This book then over-estimates Nietzsche’s importance as a thinker, 
sometimes fantastically ; it is for all that a most useful and competent 
guide to the development of Nietzsche’s thought which it has been very 
helpful to read. Perhaps nobody without Mr. Lea’s rather extravagant 
enthusiasm would have been prepared to devote to this subject the great 
and accurate labour so amply displayed in this book. 

J. O. Urmson 


Whitehead’s Philosophical Development. By NatHanteL LAWRENCE. 
University of California Press and Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. xxiii + 370. 37s. 6d. 


THE trouble about most expositions of Whitehead is that they are apt to 
move in a self-contained world, remote from any other kind of discussion. 
Some selective approach is necessary, and preferably one which can relate 
itself to some recognizable problems outside of the exegesis of Whitehead, 
and can show that he had something to say about them of more than internal 
interest. Mr. Nathaniel Lawrence comes near to doing this by taking as a 
key theme the conflict between what he calls the “ realist ” and ‘‘ concep- 
tualist ” strands. But he treats this almost entirely expositorily, as a clue 
to understanding Whitehead’s development up to the writing of Process and 
Reality. The exposition is useful; but the book would have been more 
interesting if he had been prepared more often to stand back and comment 
on the question in its own right. And even as exposition, a good deal 
more translating and criticism of notions such as, e.g. “ eternal objects ”’ is 
needed if the views whose development is being considered are to be seen to 
be interesting and effective. The best part of the book seemed te me to be 
the chapter on the Theory of Relativity; is this not only because of 
Mr. Lawrence’s competence, but because in the topics discussed there 
Whitehead was starting out from criticism of the logic of some recogniz- 
able scientific ideas, and his own views had some recognizable bearing on 
them ? 

Mr. Lawrence is surely right to emphasize the importance of Whitehead’s 
earlier work in the philosophy of science for interpreting his later meta- 
physics. Some of us (this reviewer included) sinned in youth in not ap- 
preciating this. But he concentrates on the philosophy of science books of 
the middle period—The Concept of Nature, The Principles of Natural Know- 
ledge, and The Principle of Relativity—whereas the main clues probably 
lie still further back in the first period of Whitehead the mathematical 
logician. Here Whitehead’s interest was in formal schemes of logical 
relationships ; and he held on to this interest while at the same time 
claiming to be an empirical kind of realist. But he did not distinguish 
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the properties of logical and empirical propositions in the way with which 
we have since been familiar ; he tried to approximate them to one another 
by talking of formal schemes as though they were idealized simplifications 
whittled out of perceived relations. Notably he tried to say this about the 
Method of Extensive Abstraction, which is a topological device for defining 
points and straight lines and very unlike anything that can be derived 
from sense perception. (The crucial relation of “extending over” is 
surely a defined way of thinking about “events ”, with some analogy to 
their characteristic of being spread out, rather than anything directly 
perceived in any exact way.) What Mr. Lawrence calls the “ realism "’ is 
thus not merely, as he says, Whitehead’s way of talking about nature as 
what is objectively disclosed to sense awareness, but also his view that the 
formal relationships in schemes used in interpreting nature are somehow 
abstracted by descriptive generalization from perceived relations. But 
this notion of abstraction is most wiplausible. Mr. Lawrence shows how, 
as Whitehead developed more comprehensive views about mind and nature, 
he saw that the powers of concept construction and theory formation could 
no longer adequately be dealt with in these terms—hence what Lawrence 
calls the “conceptualist” trend. The “ realist” trend then takes the 
form of making the constructive and imaginative powers which go into 
concept formation into characteristics, in a rudimentary way, of everything 
in nature. This still avoids “ bifurcation ” of mind and nature, but at a 
cost. 

Mr. Lawrence stops at the brink of Process and Reality where he thinks 
all these ships, and more too, come home, and he hints find secure harbourage. 
Perhaps he is going to write a sequel about this. If so, his book will gain 
and not lose if he can detach himself rather further from the text which he 
obviously knows so well. Dorotay EMMET 
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